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Massachusetts Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


OUR depositors expect a service from your bank; 

this service is given through your clerks and book- 
keepers. The moment you install Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Equipment you put in the hands of your assistants the 
means of rendering the degree of service that your 
depositors expect, because the clerks and accountants are 
deriving the benefits of serviceable equipment backed by 
the personal service of our experts, who offer every aid in 
securing the utmost in economy and efhciency in your 
bank. What we have done for others, we can do for you. 


“ONCE SOLD ALWAYS SERVED” 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO Service Sales Offices Everywhere MICHIGAN 
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@fllstece Combines Attractiveness, Investment | 
Value and Efficiency | 


We are proud of the GF Allsteel equipment installations selected by leading banks and trust companies 
) throughout America. | 


The problem in equipping these important structures was to combine efficiency with dignity of appear- 
ance, and to conserve space so that the equipment would facilitate smooth and rapid work. 


GF Allsteel Equipment was selected because it is serviceable, efficient, space-saving, good looking and 
in keeping with the prestige of the institutions. 


GF Allsteel is the complete line—desks, tables, cases of every description, counter heights, filing sec- 


tions, busses, shelving and vault equipment. It is steel throughout, rich and handsome in appearance, durable, 
and arranged in units to conform to the best business practice. 


It will be a pleasure to send you literature which gives complete information about GF Allsteel bank 
equipment. Send for it today. 


The General Fireproofing Ce. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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The Harvey Blodgett Company— 


An Institution 





IME was when a representative of the Harvey 
Blodgett Company stood in the eyes of the 
busy banker in much the same light as did 
the hordes of solicitors and salesmen who had 
advertising schemes and novelties to sell. 
It is different now. 


Sincerity of purpose and devotion to ideals has won 
a place for the Harvey Blodgett Company in the banking 
world, setting it apart as an institution—an agency which 
has earnestly studied the banker’s business-building prob- 
lems and has been able to find and apply their solutions. 


When a business has made a conspicuous success, 
particularly when that success is at one with the success 
of its clients, it is interesting to inquire into its causes. 

In serving banks and Trust Companies the Harvey 
Blodgett Company undertakes to ascertain exactly what 
each client needs to accomplish; then it develops com- 
plete plans with the client for securing these definite 
results with directness of aim and minimum outlay. 
The bank which retains this organization to plan its 
entire publicity program receives far greater benefits from 
its expenditure than does the bank which acquires its 
publicity in unrelated fragments from various sources. 

This organization has consistently urged bankers to 
begin, in their promotion work, with the opportunities 
nearest at hand—the business already initiated. It has 
counseled against the incessant quest for new business 
while losing sight of the more crying need of developing 
business already on the bank’s books. 

It has urged bankers to adjourn, sine die, haphazard 
publicity methods and to develop policies, with a 
program for putting them into effect. The policies 
should not be for a year but for a cycle of years. The 
greatest results from publicity are cumulative results; 
without adherence to a continuous policy these are 
usually sacrificed, making the expenditure futile. 

The Harvey Blodgett Company has demonstrated to 
bankers that economy in publicity is not gauged by low 
cost of materials or of methods employed. The cost of 
publicity should be judged in the light of the cost of 
results obtained. Proof abounds that “cheap” material 
is oftentimes utterly worthless from the standpoint of 
lasting results. 

Perhaps the most potent cause for the success which 
the Harvey Blodgett Company has won is the rare skill 
with which it prepares the literature used by its clients 
for developing their business. What the advertiser says 
to the public determines the outcome of his publicity. 
Copy writing for banks cannot be a side issue. Itis no 
work for the amateur. It must be one’s life work for it 
demands incessant study. 

The Harvey Blodgett Company sees in the recon- 
struction years ahead a great need for exactly the services 


it is qualified to perform. The process of settling down 
to the nation’s new stride demands steadying counsel 
constantly from bankers. There is no lack of propaganda 
aimed at the new-found habits of thrift. Never in the 
nation’s history has it been so’ necessary for banks to 
come in closest contact with the people. A vast educa- 
tional work remains to be done. The Harvey Blodgett 
Company is ready with efficient aid. 


This organization has, already prepared, high class 
literature for the promotion of thrift; for the develop- 
ment of financial responsibility; for encouraging the 
use of every facility offered by banks and Trust Com- 
panies. It prepares special literature of various kinds 
relating to banking and investment and does it with an 
understanding that comes of long experience in this 
specialized field. 

Not only does it put extraordinary facilities at the 
disposal of banks in the preparation of business-building 
literature; it also plans with clients for its efficient 
distribution. 

In a word, the Harvey Blodgett Company renders 
complete, experienced and efficient publicity service to 
banks from Maine to California. Many of its clients 
have never met, personally, a member of our organiza- 
tion but value our service none the less highly because 
we have been able to grasp their problems through 
correspondence. 


Yes, the Harvey Blodgett Company is recognized by 
American bankers as an “institution.” There is no 
other like it. Today its representatives receive a cordial 
welcome wherever they go. They have no merchan- 
dise or questionable schemes to sell. Whatever a bank 
procures from the Harvey Blodgett Company sets high 
standards for the bank and its employees to maintain. 


The Harvey Blodgett Company has succeeded be- 
cause it has helped many a bank to succeed; it has put 
the means in the hands of bankers by which they, in 
turn, have helped millions of Americans to succeed. 
Surely success of this kind is well deserved. 





The Harvey Blodgett Company 


HARVEY A. BLODGETT, President. 
Home Office, University and Wheeler Aves., ST. PAUL. 


WARREN R. GILLIAM, Vice-President. 
First National Bank Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEO. E. CARHART, Vice-President. 
(Personal service contracts and coupon books.) 


31 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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“Financially Speaking, the War is Still On” 


Some Facts and Figures that have a bearing on the Liberty Loan 


* TOR we are not in the world to amuse ourselves with its affairs. We are here to push the whole 
sluggish mass forward in some particular direction, and unless you know the direction in which you 
want to go your force is of no avail. Do you love righteousness, is what each of us ought to ask him- 
self. And if you love righteousness, are you ready to translate righteousness into action and be 
ashamed and afraid before no man?”—Wooprow WILSON. 


America’s debt at the beginning of the World War . $ 968,000,000 
By July 1,1917 . . . . .  . = 2.712,000,000 
By July 11,1918 . . . . .  . 11,985,000,000 
By Feb. 11,1919 . . 2.) . ) . SS.) 23,250,000,000 
By June 20, 1920 (estimated) . . . 33,000,000,0C00 


Deducting $8,841,657,000 thus far loaned to the Allies, we may expect a net final debt 
approaching $25,000,000,000. 


Peacetime interest charge per capita was 23 cents. It is now about $8.50. 


War expenses from July 1, 1918, to February 1, 1919, were approximately $12,500,000,000 
the estimated total for the fiscal ending June 30, 1919, being $19,750,000,000. 


As a significant sidelight on these figures, consider the following review of regular appro- 
priations for the army and navy. 


ARMY NAVY 
1900 . . . . . = 80,430,204 . .. . . $$ 48,099,969 
ae a 2 ee 77,070,300. ..* 3 97,505,140 
a 101,195,883 . . . . . . 136,935,199 


| a 101,019,212) . . . . . . 144,868,716 
aS ee 101,974,195 . ..... 149,661,864 
ee ew Se. id! oy 267,996,530 .. . . . . 313,300,555 
re a oe 273,046,322 .. .. . . 517,273,802 
1919 (asked) - 4 824,708,521 . . . . . . 1,238,282,968 
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An aggregate fare of $400,000,000 alone will be needed to bring the boys home 


HE announce- 
ment that another 
large popular loan, 
the Victory Liberty 
Loan, is to be marketed this spring, 
is a challenge to the patriotism of 
every American. It is something 
more. It isa test of the willingness 
of the individual to sacrifice in greater or less degree for 
the satisfaction of ‘finishing the job’’—the war “‘job.”’ 
The challenge to patriotism is emphasized in every 
speech delivered by the Secretary of the Treasury 
since the announcement was made. Mr. Glass admits 
with the utmost frankness that prominent financiers 
have persistently urged him to float the new issue of 
bonds on a purely investment basis, and in cold blood. 
This he declines to do, asserting not only that such a 
course is unnecessary, but that actually the work of 
selling the issue will be made easier by making the 
appeal to patriotism rather than to personal gain. 

Before considering the wisdom or unwisdom of this 
course from the practical standpoint of raising money 
for the government, it would be well to bear in mind 
that the suggestion to make the investment aspect 
all-important is not new, and to consider the results 
which followed the determination on the part of Secre- 
tary Glass’ predecessor to rely mainly on a patriotic 
appeal. 

When, after two Liberty Loans totalling $5,000,- 
000,000 had been generously oversubscribed, it was 
proposed to offer a third, many prominent bankers 
advised the secretary that with previous loans selling 
below par, and other securities yielding a return much 
in excess of the rate on government bonds, the neces- 
sity for raising the rate of interest for the new loan 
had become apparent. In his annual report to the 


There is Need for Patriotism, the War 
Over, if America is to “Finish the Job” 


By GUY W. EMERSON 


Director of Publicity, 
Liberty Loan Committee, First Federal Reserve 
District, New York 


president, Secretary 
McAdoo said: “The 
treasury on the other 
hand, stood firm in 
the belief... .that the price of Lib- 
erty bonds, even though quoted at 
less than par on the exchanges, would 
not deter the American people from 
buying at par thesamebonds...... that the patriotism 
of the American people was not measured by interest 
rates nor determined by the fluctuations in the market 
prices of government bonds on stock exchanges.” 

How fully the vision of the former secretary was 
justified is now history. Appealing largely from a 
platform of patriotism for a loan of $3,000,000,000, he 
was rewarded with a subscription of $4,176,516,850. 

Whatever opinion may be held as to the wisdom of 
maintaining this attitude of supreme confidence in 
patriotism as the opener of purses, it must be conceded 
that results achieved in the past are sufficiently 
imposing to inspire optimism for the future. 

Let comparative figures tell the story; Great Bri- 
tain’s first loan was issued in November 1914, and 
her loans, bearing interest at 514% per cent, with her 
continuous war bonds always for sale included, totalled 
in four years $15,549,616,342. America’s first loan, 
offering 31% per cent was not issued until May 1917, 
her second loan was at 4 per cent, her third and fourth 
on non-convertible bonds, only 414 per cent. Yet, in 
the space of sixteen months, her citizens had subscribed 
$18,818, 323,000. 

France offered the high investment rate of 51% per 
cent on her war bonds but in four years the total 
sales were only $9,799,000,000—or a little more ‘than 
half the amount raised in the United States in sixteen 
months. Italy's total was $3,544,000,000, and that of 
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our neighbor Canada, which offered 
5 per cent, was $1,158,000,000. 

Nor should it be forgotten, in 
regard to the first of these com- 
parisons, that when we speak of the 
‘continuous war bonds’ of Great 
Britain, and include the total of 
their sales to her credit, we ignore 
the large sums raised by the sale of 
War Savings stamps in the United 
States. These securities have been 
on the market continuously. 

It will be admitted, with equal 
truth and force, that  condi- 
tions are now entirely different 
from those under which the four 
previous Liberty Loans’ were 
floated. The excitement and the 
glamor of war have been succeeded 
by the steady and more or less 
monotonous days of 
peace. Business men, 
and especially those 
directly engaged in 
finance, are carrying 
heavy burdens. They 
fear to add to them 
when faced by so 
many problems of 
reconstruction. There 
is no reason why 
any one class of the 
community should be 
expected to assume 
unusual obligations in 
this respect. 

The appeal by Secretary Glass is 
to all of the 30,000,000 bond hold- 
ers who have suddenly become a 
new and important factor in the 
life of the nation, and to all who 
are proud of the name ‘American. ”’ 

“My friends,’ he said to an audi- 
ence at the Banker's Club in New 
York, “the people of America are 
going to respond to this appeal of 
the government. It is their govern- 
ment, the honor of this, their 
government, is involved, and there- 
fore their honor is involved in this 
great enterprise. And the Ameri- 
can people have never been ap- 
pealed to in vain to assert their 
honor and to vindicate their free- 
dom, and they will not on this 
occasion. 

There is no reason, either, why 


this patriotism, the manifestation 
of which has meant so much to 
America, should not have its prac- 
tical side. Undoubtedly the steady 
growth in economy, the steady 
growth of habits of thrift and sav- 
ing. have not only brought satis- 
faction to tens of thousands of 
homes, but have been reflected in 
industrial life so that America as a 
whole must inevitably benefit. 

To take the banking community 
as an illustration. It 
is true that the fra- 
ternity has had to 
carry a heavy burden. 
But it is equally true 
that banks everywhere 
have benefited by 
the new movement. 


The once extravagant public has 
been educated to the necessity of 
dealing with banking institutions 
through the campaigns for the 


successive Liberty bond _ issues. 
This could not have been done 
for years had ordinary agencies 
been employed, and the accom- 
plishment has not involved the 
direct expenditures by the banks 
which would have been necessary 
under the other alternative. 

It is practical patriotism to 
assist the nation at this time when 
trade opportunities, such as it is 
almost impossible to estimate, 
await America with “the job fin- 
ished.’ She is prepared to become 
the leader of a world’s commerce, 
as she has been the leader in a 
world's humanity. 
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A few days ago, in addressing 
the Ways and Means Committee 
the Secretary of the Treasury out- 
lined these possibilities in a few 
words. 


“Destruction of property by the 
enemy, demands on man power 
and manufacturing facilities of the 
nations, and the limitations im- 
posed by shipping requirements 
upon the supplies of raw materials, ” 
he said, “have combined to reduce 












Below—removing the wounded from a railway 


train. Above—the interior of a mobile hospital 
Millions will be required to nurse the casualties 
hack to health 


the commercial production of the 
European Allied countries available 
for export to small proportions. 
At the same time, the needs of the 
war have compelled them to make 
imports on a scale far transcending 
anything known before the war. ° 
The Allies cannot import the 
things they need without financial 
assistance, while the government 
hopes that they may be financed 
from America, as far as is possible, 
by private means, the fact remains 
that prior to the war the United 
States was an importer rather than 
an exporter of capital. It is not to 
be expected that our people can so 
adjust themselves in a short while 
that they can meet all, or even a 
major part of these needs by pri- 
vate means. The government must 
help if the average American busi- 
ness man is to benefit to the full 
extent by being able to export the 
commodities needed. The Treas- 
ury Department makes no secret 
of the fact that if financial 
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issistance is not furnished to the 
\llies in this time of emergency, 
the exports from this country will 
be greatly curtailed. 

Now, as to the necessity for 
patriotic effort on behalf of the 
government itself, so that it may 
finish its job, as we have to finish 
ours. It is announced by Mr. Glass 
that on the date the armistice was 
signed, the United States was in the 
fortunate position of having out- 













But all the money in America cannot com- 
pensate for the loss of those who have made 
the supreme sacrifice Memorial Day at the 
American cemetery in France. Below — “the 
boys” being entertained while waiting for a bath 
at genera! headquarters 

standing no short-time indebted- 
ness, excluding War Savings 
certificates, that was not covered 
and more than covered by the 
deferred installments on subscrip- 
tions for the bonds of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. 

But expenditures in November, 
December and January, according 
to the daily statement of the treas- 
ury, exclusive of transactions in the 
principal of the public debt, 
amounted to $5,958,576,114, or at 
the rate of nearly $2,000,000,000 a 
month, and the amount of treas- 
ury certificates of indebtedness 
outstanding on January 31 was 


$4,798064,800, of which $3,225 ,099,- 
500 were issued in anticipation of 
the Victory Liberty Loan. Expendi- 
tures for the first seven months of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
exclusive of the principal of the 
public debt, amounted to $12,594,- 
498,537. 

Says the secretary in his state- 
ment to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee: 

‘The cash disbursements during 

the first ten days of the 
current month of Feb- 


a ruary have shown a 


gratifying decrease. But 
the knowledge that 
heavy payments on the 
settlement of informal] 


army contracts are being held 

abeyance awaiting the enactment 
of appropriate legislation, and that 
protracted discussion concerning the 
terms of peace will necessitate the 
continuance of large military ex- 
penditures abroad; the continuance 
of large expenditures by the Ship- 
ping Board; the Navy programme, 
and the guaranties and commit- 
ments of the Food Administration 
prevent me from looking forward 
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to any great reduction in cash 
disbursements in the near future.” 

Here are some of the outstanding 
facts in connection with the coming 
Victory Liberty Loan. A supreme 
appeal is made to our patriotism 
and to our sense of honor as Ameri- 
cans. There can be no better way 
in which to meet the challenge 
than in the spirit of the one making 
the appeal. Says Mr. Glass: “I 
view with the greatest concern the 
task of raising the funds needed by 
the government during this year, 
but I am nevertheless willing some- 
what to increase those needs for 
this purpose, being satisfied that 
the resultant effects will be such 
that the task as a whole will be 
thereby lightened.” 

In the same spirit, 
therefore, we must 
approach the cam- 
paign which is soon 
to begin. There may 
be, and probably will 
be, a bigger draft than 
ever before on our 
finances, our time and 
our comfort. If we 
spend ourselves will- 
ingly in the cause, 
feeling that, as pa- 
triotic Americans we 
are lightening the burden of our 
government, and that as intelligent 
individuals we are making easier 
the problems which will confront us 
in the next twelve months, we 
shall have satisfaction in the 
knowledge that we “carried on’ 
to the end. We will have equalled 
in determination the spirit of our 
fellow Americans abroad who 
made possible the coming era of 
peace and prosperity. 
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my duties, and not by the clock. 


a busier.day. 





7. Complete my work as far as possible each day, for tomorrow may be 


In the First National Bank, of Bay Shore, N. Y., is posted the following ‘*Efficiency Guide’’ printed on cards: 
Realizing that my salary will be governed by my value to the bank, I will strive earnestly at all times to— 


1. Give my best and most serious attention to my bank work. 8 
Alwav ace + be ies before > persons ssires ee F p 

Always place my bank duties before my personal desires and con 9. Do more rather than less than my required duties. i 

3. Not sacrifice neatness and thoughtfulness in details for careless haste. 10 

4 Think and study ways to improve my work and the bank. 

5. Work each day as though the success of the bank depended on me. 

3. Let my time at the bank be measured by the careful discharge of all 


* * . ‘| 
. Solicit new depositors for the bank. i 


. Eliminate from my vocabulary the word “forget.” 

11. Be punctual, careful, neat—in appearance as well as in my work— 
considerate, and cbliging. 

12. Never vary a hair's breadth from the truth or from the path of strictest 


honesty and honor, with perfect confidence in the wisdom of doing 
right as the surest means of achieving success. H 
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There's an old world atmosphere about this section of the lobby 


HEN the 

United States 
under the McKinley 
tariff law began to 
develop into a great manufactur- 
ing nation, the high rate of wages 
paid to American labor resulted in 
a great movement of unskilled labor 
from Europe to America. Most of 
this labor settled in towns and 
cities in the coal and iron and steel 
districts. Villages, towns and cities 
that had few foreigners before that 
time found themselves with a con- 
tinually increasing foreign popula- 
tion that soon exceeded the native 
population. This condition pre- 
vailed in numberless towns and 
cities in that great industrial section 
of the country so often described in 
federal mandates issued during the 
great war as that portion of the 
United States “lying east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
rivers. 

This great influx of foreigners, 
unacquainted with American insti- 
tutions, American ideals and 
American ethics brought many new 


How One Bank, Through Its Service, Has 
Built a Huge Business With Foreigners 


By J. N. HIGLEY 


Advertising Manager, Dollar Savings & Trust 
Company and First National Bank, 
Youngstown, O. 


and troublesome problems to the 
towns and cities that found their 
population quickly transformed 
from native to alien. The great 
problem of safety and permanently 
assimilating this alien population 
without lowering American stand- 
ards of living is one of the greatest 
that American cities have ever been 
called upon to solve. 

Banks were slow to realize that 
they had a part, and a most im- 
portant part, too, in this work of 
assimilating the foreigner. For a 
number of years banks made no 
effort whatever to get the for- 
eigner to deposit his money in a 
bank. They overlooked the great 
fact that these strangers from 
Europe needed no lessons in thrift. 


Ss 





Centuries of hard 
struggles with pov- 
erty had taught 
them the habit of 
economy until saving money 
became an innate and almost uni- 
versal trait among them. Not 
only did the banks fail to recognize 
this important fact, but they some- 
times showed an_ unmistakable 
dislike to the foreigner as a bank 
customer. This dislike was prob- 
ably due to the inability to make 
the foreigner understand, and the 
latters proneness to become 
alarmed and withdraw his money 
upon the slightest provocation. 
The logical result of the bank's 
neglect or refusal to go after the 
foreigners bank account was that 
innumerable steamship agencies 
and foreign exchange offices were 
opened by foreigners who had been 
in the country long enough to talk 
English. Often these offices were 
opened in the corner of a saloon or 
in the back room of a store. From 
selling steamship tickets and chang- 
ing money these offices soon began 
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o take deposits and called them- 
selves ‘banks.’ Many hundreds of 
housands of dollars were entrusted 
to them by confiding foreigners 
without a penny of security be- 
cause fellow-countrymen who could 
talk their own language ran them. 

As a natural result of such an 
unbusinesslike and unscientific 
scheme many foreigners suffered 
the loss of all their savings and 
became suspicious of American 
banks in general. This was a 
current condition throughout 
the country at the time when 
the Dollar Savings & Trust 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
conceived the idea of giving the 
foreigner the same banking 
facilities that Americans enjoy. 

The foreign department 
of the Dollar Savings 
& Trust Company 
was established 
in 1906. At , 
thattime f 
Youngstown 
was rapidly 
becoming a 
great iron and 
steel center. Over 
half its population 
was foreign born. Most 
of its aliens came from Italy, Serbia, 
Roumania, Russia, Poland, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Greece, Bul- 
garia and Syria. A large building, 
with as much floor space as the 
average Ohio bank has, was erected 
especially for a foreign department. 
A man well versed in the compli- 
cated science of foreign exchange, 
and who could speak several 
European languages, was obtained 
as manager and the department was 
formally opened for the trans- 
action of business. 

For several years the department 
lost money. Difficulty was expe- 
rienced in getting the agency of the 
best steamship lines, because local 
agents insisted they had an exclu- 
sive privilege in handling them. 
But as the department's business 
grew the steamship lines realized 
that the department would sooner 
or later get the bulk of the foreign 
business in Youngstown and before 


long the department was able to 
sell tickets on all steamship lines. 
The bank not only sold steamship 
tickets, but personally looked after 
incoming and departing foreigners. 
Often the banking room was filled 
with customers about to return to 
the old country. The lobby was 
packed with bundles, baggage, 



















department 


women, 
children and 
dogs on these oc- 
casions, and frequently 

a brass band accompanied the re- 
turning Europeans from the bank to 
their train. The bank was also used 
as headquarters for immigrants com- 
ing from Europe to Youngstown. 
Often the department presented a 
wierd, old-world scene when filled 
with peasants from Croatia, Rou- 
mania or Serbia, clad in their 
native costumes. The department 
assisted these newcomers in finding 
their friends, helped them get 
boarding houses, and in.many cases 
told them where to apply for work. 
The department also opened a 
sort of semi-official post office. 
They furnished their customers 
with post cards and letterheads and 
arranged to have customers mail 
delivered at the bank in the bank's 
care. This proved to be a very 
popular move. The post cards had 
pictures of the bank upon them and 
were sent to all parts of Europe and 
helped to advertise the institution 
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The bank in Youngstown and 
the capable staff of its foreign 
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abroad. In order to acquire good 
banking connections across the 
water the bank sent the manager of 
its foreign department to Europe, 
where he visited England, Germany, 
France, Italy, the Balkan States 
and Russia, and arranged for a 
splendid line of banking connec- 
tions with reliable banks. As a 
result of this trip the 
foreign department 
was able to send 
money to all parts 
of Europe with the 
smallest expense and 
with the greatest 
assurance of its 
safe arrival. 

But the hardest 
problem of all still 
remained to be 
solved, and that was 
to win the confidence 
of the foreigners. 
They seemed to be 
suspicious of Ameri- 
can banks and were 
inclined to withdraw 
their money without 
warning upon the slightest provo- 
cation. Any sort of wild rumor 
was enough to start a run upon 
the foreign department. A num- 
ber of these runs occurred, some 
of them quite serious, but the 
same policy of stopping them was 
carried out in each case and re- 
sulted very satisfactorily. The plan 
was a very simple one, but a very 
effective one. Depositors were paid 
off as fast as they could be waited 
on. It was found that it did no 
good to argue with the foreigners 
until after they had withdrawn 
their money. When they had their 
money back they were willing to 
listen to reason. After several big 
runs a plan was finally adopted 
whereby customers who drew their 
money out because they were 
scared were told they should start 
a savings account that drew no 
interest. They were informed that 
they could then withdraw their 
money whenever they wanted to 
without imposing upon the bank. 
A large number of these non- 
interest-bearing savings accounts 
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were started, but after depositors 
saw that the bank met each run 
promptly and seemed to grow 
stronger after every run these 
accounts were gradually converted 
into interest-bearing accounts. 
After over twelve years experi- 
ence the foreign department of the 
Dollar Savings & Trust Company 
is now one of the largest, most 
complete and most successful in 
the United States. It has over 
$7,000,000 of deposits all owned 
by foreigners. It has 10,000 de- 
positors who have an average of 
over $700 per capita, which isa very 
high per capita deposit for this 
section of the country. The depart- 
ment has nine tellers who speak 
fourteen languages. These tellers 
not only attend to the financial 
wants of their customers, but act 
as so many bureaus of information 


and furnish most valuable aid in 
assisting their customers to under- 
stand and appreciate American 
ideas and ideals. 

The great war brought many new 
problems in the solution of which 
a foreign banking department can 
be made to play an important part. 
If a great exodus of European aliens 
follows the war it means a great 
increase in the sale of steamship 
tickets and foreign exchange. If 
there is a great movement of people 
from the devastated countries of 
Europe to America, a foreign bank 
department can be of great assist- 
ance in getting in touch with the 
newcomers and helping them to 
obtain work and lodging. There is 
no doubt that a vast amount of 
money owned by foreigners was 
hidden when the great war started 
and is still in hiding. With the war 





ended, a foreign banking department 
should be able to induce foreigners 
to deposit their hidden money and 
allow it to be put in circulation. 

Apeculiar method is used in adver- 
tising the foreign department. The 
department has a multigraph with 
foreign type and the tellers use it to 
get out circulars in their languages. 
These circulars advertise the sailings 
of ocean vessels, change in foreign 
exchange rates or other items of 
interest to foreigners. As a rule 
aliens lodge together in boarding 
houses according to nationality. 
These circulars are distributed 
among the foreign boarding houses 
where they are read by the boarders. 

This method of advertising costs 
little money and has proved very 
effective. lo make it effective the 
co-operation of the boarding house 
proprietor is essential. 


“The Price of Success’ 


By JOHN CLAUSEN 


Vice- president, The Chemical National 
Bank of New York 


NLY the strong man can hope 

for unusual] success—a conclusion 
so forcefully expressed in the words of 
Rasuli, that “they want something 
they know what they want — they 
want it hard enough—and they get 


in the work, but reach the goal 
of real success. 

The chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking can render a very 
material service towards this end and 

will endeavor to bring the subject 


This is the third of a series of messages 
which Mr. Clausen has addressed to the 
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it.” It is, therefore, not enough 
to be employed—if you do not 
work intelligently, and fail 
to improve your spare 
time or train yourself to ¢ 
handle bigger work by | 
studying the fundamen- | 
tals of your vocation. 
Timely preparedness is 
an absolute necessity for 
promotion and stands for 
success—IF, to secure the 
full benefits of life, you 
are willing to give one 
hundred per centum of 
yourself into living. 
Choose your vocation 
well — devote your best en- 
ergies to that undertaking- 








and you will not only find pleasure 
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matter of its studies within a 

world that is practical. 

To make the education of 
its members a real and 
vital factor is the aim of 
the Institute and it should 
receive the unqualified 
support of all who possess 
a desire to increase capac- 
ity with opportunity and 
ambition. 

This effort of the in- 
dividual is that which 
makes the difference in 
men, of whom — accept- 
ing the assertion of 
Lavater—*There are but 

three classes: The retro- 

grade, the stationary and 
the progressive.’ In which 








class do we find ourselves? 
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No Mustering 
Out for the 


Banks 


O less universal 

thantherespon- 
sibility which came 
to American bankers 
in connection with the prosecution 
of the war is the obligation that 
arises with the advent of peace. 
Neither the captain of finance in 
the international banking house nor 
the small country banker in the 
isolated community could escape, 
if he chose, some part and partici- 
pation in the task of restoration. 
As a matter of fact, the profes- 
sional duties that the war added 
to the banker's routine will be 
clearly overshadowed by the vari- 
ety and extent of the aid that he 
must give in behalf of readjustment 
and reconstruction. Happily, 
though, this new demand for co- 
operative effort promises a com- 
pensation more direct and more 
tangible than that prospect of ulti- 
mate reward that heartened the 
worker for the Liberty Loans. 

If one would have an appraisal 
of the part that the bankers will 
play in reconstruction and an 
enthusiastic estimate of the oppor- 
tunities that await them in that 
connection he needs but talk to 
those officials at Washington who 
are closest to the national and the 


The Paris branch of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, 
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More Work Than Ever for Money To Do 
In Financing Industries New and Old es_ 


By WALDEN FAWCETT 


international problems that are 
rapidly coming down upon us. Not 
an Official in any of the govern- 
ment departments or the new war 
bureaus but looks to the bankers 
of the country for vital constructive 
effort in the years just over the 
horizon. Asa matter of fact, Uncle 
Sam is throwing off all war-time 
restrictions upon industry and turn- 
ing business back into private hands 
with unexpected celerity because, 
more than anything else, he relies 
upon American banking support 
to enable the American business 
men to work out their own salva- 
tion. A particularly interesting 
example of this governmental 
reliance upon the American bank- 
ing structure is found, not in the 
quarter where one would logically 
look for it—the United States 
Treasury—but at the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing the war the Agricultural Depart- 
ment seemed to be headed, in the 
estimation of many men of affairs, 
for frank paternalism—such was 
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the aid extended or 
promised to farmers. 
Pegging a price for 
wheat on the one 
hand, Uncle Sam took upon himself 
to assure asupply of binder twine for 
the harvest and took the role of seed 
merchant in order to sell at cost to 
tillers of the soil in districts where 
crops had failed. Pessimists said 
there was no telling where federal 
financing of the farmers would stop. 
But, lo and behold, no sooner did the 
firing cease over there than the very 
men who had been most active, say 
in seed merchandising for the gov- 
ernment, declared emphatically for 
a withdrawal of Uncle Samas backer 
of the farmers suffering from tem- 
porary misfortune. They asserted 
that this was properly the function 
of the local bankers just as it is the 
province of the local bankers to 
finance their rural customers in the 
purchase of the power farming 
machinery which must henceforth 
be utilized in increased measure on 
American farms in order to offset the 
world-wide shortageof labor. Of all 
the post-war services for which far- 
sighted men look to American bank- 
ers, perhaps the most important is 
the one regarding which least can be 
said publicly. If the tidal wave of 
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Overtopping all, as a liability for the bankers’ 
strategy, we have in all parts of the country huge 
factories and industrial organizations lately released 
from the manufacture of war supplies 


ultra-radicalism that is sweeping 
over the world, eastward and west- 
ward from Russia, is to be stopped 
at America’s shores it must be the 
bankers, more than any other one 
class in the community, that will 
rear the breakwater. It is because 
of the quiet recognition of this fact 
that bankers are counted upon to be 
ready to help float one, or maybe 
two, additional war loans and to 
remain in the harness if it is decided 
to make Savings Stamps and 
Thrift Stamps permanently avail- 
able as means of lending to Uncle 
Sam. No banker but realizes 
that ownership of government 
securities, great or small, is the best 
armor against the blandishments 
[hese plants must be turned to the production of 
the necessities and the conveniences of peace with- 


out delay if national prosperity is not to suffer 
jolts and jars of far-reaching effect 
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of anarchy or near-anarchy 
Just as the United States had 
not proceeded nearly so far as some 
of the other belligerent nations in 
organized preparedness for after- 
the-war conditions, so the issuance 
of the order to “Cease Firing” 
found this country devoid of any 
carefully worked-out program for 
financing the era of reconstruction. 
The contrast in this respect be- 
tween the situation in the United 
States and the preparedness in the 
Old World is not more clearly 
emphasized than by the compara- 
tive absence in this country of the 
tendency toward concentration in 
banking that has lately attained 
such proportions abroad. In 
Great Britain; for example, the 
concentration among British banks 
has gone to such lengths that 
alarm was aroused in business 
circles and a resolution was 
adopted by the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom declaring against any 
bank amalgamations that could 
work injury to commercial inter- 
ests. Fully as pronounced is the 
tendency toward concentration 
that has manifested itself in the 
banking sphere in Germany. 
While a suggestion of this get- 
together spirit is seen among 
American banks that conduct 
international operations—for in- 
stance, in the new connections in 
London of the Irving National 
Bank of New York—the great 
majority of American institutions 
are plainly content to await the 
definite disclosure of new neces- 
sities, relying meanwhile upon the 
Federal Reserve system which has 
withstood so well its baptism of 
fire. There is no question, indeed, 
that the influence of the war upon 
what may be termed the physical 
forms of banking will require time 
for development, especially with 
respect to international transac- 
tions. For example, only time 
will tell whether or not the solid 
public sentiment of the nation is 
behind the movement of the United 
States National Defense Society 
virtually to blacklist any American 


bank that grants an extension of 
credit to Germany. 

For all, however, that it may 
require the decisions at the peace 
table to indicate the limitations 
that will govern American banking 
participation in the work of recon- 
struction overseas, there is no 
question of the magnitude of the 
task that awaits Yankee bankers 
in connection with readjustment 
in the United States. Here we 
have on one hand a vast movement 
for the improvement of the high- 
ways of the country and the 
inauguration of motor transport 
on a large scale. There we have 
on the other hand the plan of 
Secretary Lane to settle the dis- 
charged soldiers on the _ public 
domain, a scheme for which the 
banks must supply the working 
capital even if Uncle Sam gives the 
land. Overtopping al!, as a lia- 
bility for the bankers strategy, we 
have in all parts of the country 
huge factories and vast industrial 
organizations, lately released from 
the manufacture of war supplies 
that must be turned to the pro- 
duction of the necessities and con- 
veniences of peace without delay 
if national prosperity is not to 
suffer jars.and jolts of far-reaching 
effect. 

Mention has already been made, 
incidentally, of the new responsi- 
bilities that seem to be crowding 
upon American bankers in con- 
nection with the financing of rural 
industry. It is perhaps permissible 
to underscore this consideration 
because, for one thing, the United 
States must for several years to 
come shoulder the largest share in 
the task of feeding the world and 
because, for another thing, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has just 
seen fit to make an issue before 
Congress of an angle of the subject 
that is somewhat new in the eyes of 
the average busy banker. The 
aspect of the problem that is placed 
to the fore by the head of the 
Agricultural Department is that 
which concerns the credits that 
must be secured by small farmers 
who for one reason or another are 
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There is no question of the magnitude of the task 
that awaits Yankee bankers. We have on one 
hand a vast movement for the improvement of 
highways and the inauguration of motor transport 
on a large scale 

unable to secure banking accom- 
modations through the regular 
channels. 

The Secretary has just told 
Congress that apparently the only 
solution for this problem is to be 
found in the formation among 
farmers of personal-credit unions 
or co-operative credit associations, 
but we may suspect, if we read 
between the lines of the Secretary's 
report to Congress, that he would 
welcome some plan that would 
place the support of the established 
banking community at the dispo- 
sition of these isolated and back- 
ward farmers. Some of the bor- 
rowers who are now at the mercy 
of the “advancing system” 
On the other hand we have the plan of Secretary 
Lane to settle the discharged soldiers on the public 


domain, a scheme for which the banks must supply 
the working capital even if Uncle Sam gives the land 
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conducted by local merchants are, 
the Secretary admits, low in 
efficiency or productive ability. 
Others, he intimated, however, may 
be devoid of banking accommoda- 
tion merely because they operate on 
a small scale; have little knowledge 
of financial operations; or lack inti- 
macy of touch with existing bank- 
ing machinery. In all such cases 
there would seem to rest upon the 
local bankers a certain responsi- 
bility that, aside from selfish 
considerations, they may prefer to 
accept rather than see _ possible 
customers drift into habits of co- 
operation that might ultimately 
extend to great lengths. 

More and more, as the specialists 
at Washington study the situation, 
they are convinced that America's 
part in the international era of 
reconstruction and readjustment 
is to consist largely in supplying 
what are commonly referred to as 
raw materials. Consequently the 
conviction is deepening that for 
American bankers there will be, in 
the years to come, no privileges 
and opportunities more important 
than those bound up with the 
development and exploitation of 
the countrys natural resources. 
In many quarters this development 
of resources presents a field where 
it has been thus far merely a scratch- 
ing of the surface. The work that 
is being done to render the United 
States self-sufficient in the matter 
of potash supplies is representative 
of a number of cases that might be 
cited where judicious investments 
and support by banking organiza- 
tions will collect ‘extra’ dividends 
from the mines, the quarries and 
the forests. Nor is it fair to 
convey the idea 
that the first 
aid that the 
banker can 
give in the 
industrial 
field is, by 
any means, 
limited to \“~ 
assistance in 
the finding of new 
tasks for 


idle “war 


factories, if, by finding new tasks 
we mean a diversion of productive 
facilities to lines of activity already 
covered more or less fully. 

A more important work for the 
banker, because strictly construc- 
tive, will be found in the introduc- 
tion to the commercial markets of 
some of the remarkable new pro- 
ducts that the war has evolved and 
which need no longer remain secret. 
We can conceive that there is a 
future in everyday business for the 
wireless telephone that American 
aviators have used with such suc- 
cess. If the Engineer officers have 
in “Liberty Fuel” a sure-enough 


substitute for gasoline it will be of 


vast significance in industry. The 
new, long-staple cotton fabric that 
American experts have devised as a 
substitute for linen must be turned 
to the uses of the civilian popula- 
tion. So, likewise, must the paper 
which was invented for gas masks, 
but which is bound to prove ser- 


viceable, the laboratory sharps 


tell me, for a variety of articles of 


everyday use, including no less an 
essential than bedding. Inciden- 
tal to its war work, the United 
States Bureau of Standards, Uncle 
Sam's great industrial laboratory, 
has penetrated the secrets of the 
manufacture of optical glass, here- 
tofore held by the Germans and 
there is no reason why any Ameri- 
can corporation, given adequate 
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bank support, should not engage 
in this industry as, indeed, three 
firms already have done. So the 
list might be continued almost 
indefinitely, extending to such 
seemingly insignificant but in real- 
ity significant details as the recent 
improvements in the processes of 
electroplating. 

No reader of the newspaper 
headlines requires evidence that 
the factor of transportation, and 
particularly railroadtransportation, 
in the United States is one that for 
some years to come is likely to be a 
keystone in the structure of busi- 
ness and finance. With legislation 
on this subject in its present state, 
it is obviously futile to attempt to 
predict what disposition ultimately 
will be made of the arteries through 
which flow the life blood of our 
commerce. All the more reason. 
however, why bankers will be im- 
pelled to maintain the closest 
possible contact with this whole 
subject. Meanwhile, as the sequel 
of the necessities of war we have 
unfolding in this country supple- 
mentary transportation facilities, 
that are well worthy more than 
passing attention from bankers. 
The establishment of new steamer 
and barge lines on our _long- 
neglected inland waterways and 
the inauguration of rural express 
and inter-city freight routes util- 
izing motor trucks, bespeak, as 
loudly as anything, 
that the old order is 
changing and chang- 
ing rapidly. 
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The future of the 
great American mer- 
chant marine, in the 
muster of which the 
necessities of war gave 
| aflying start, is less 
} open to conjecture 
| 


than the details of 
future railroad admin- 
istration. It is 


} inconceivable that 
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é If the tidal wave 
1 is to be stopped at America’s shores 
it must be the bankers, more than 
that will rear the 


the United States, 
finding its hand clos- 
ing over the mercan- 
tile fleet for which 
there has been such 
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Our Community--Before and After 
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Chey put a flusher on the street and kept it in continual operation 


B ijeois years ago 
one would never 
have thought that 
the community now 
served by the Liberty Trust and 
Savings Bank would ever amount 
to very much 
the ordinary 
Chicago, and there was nothing 
especially attractive about it. There 
was no particular value placed on 
real estate, and transactions were 
few and far between. 

What has recently become a 
much sought after corner could 
have been purchased then for a 
song, but none cared enough for the 
lot to sing. Finally it was leased 
for $1,000 a year, and today the 
tenant can get $125,000 cash for 
his lease. 

To tell where this spot is and how 
it all came about is the intention 
of this article. 

Early in 1912, a party of men 
widely known as leaders in both the 


financial and commercial history 


it was just one of 
outlying districts of 


A Drab, Out-lying Section of a Big City 
That Bank Treatment Changed Completely future and time has 


By FRANK A. ALDEN 


Vice-president, Liberty Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 


of the city—yes, known as such the 
country over—made a hurried sur- 
vey of the city, and as the Douglas 
Park district was a part of such 
city, they “covered it.” One of 
them thought that the district 
would eventually be ripe for a bank, 
but none was very enthusiastic 
about the district at that time- 
it was just ordinary. 

The territory was watched care- 
fully, and a short time later a 
careful survey disclosed the fact 
that there were 50,000 people living 
in that district, with few or no 
banking facilities. It occurred to 
these men that the location offered 
a field of usefulness to these people, 
and that a bank to serve their 
requirements would in time prove 
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successful. They 
looked well into the 


proved that they 
enjoyed good eyesight. 
They—Edward Morris, the 
packer, John A. Spoor, Charles M. 
Macfarlane, Louis H. Heymann, 
Arthur G. Leonard and Charles 
Hollenbach—decided to back their 
judgment with their cash and 
organized the Liberty Trust and 
Savings Bank and invested $275,000 
in their organization. The bank 
opened December 12, 1912, with 
this amount as capital and surplus, 
and began to cultivate the commu- 
nity it offered to serve. Much 
time was spent in missionary work, 
and printer's ink was used freely. 
Let me say right here that printer's 
ink is the cheapest “expense” a 
banker can incur—in fact, when 
properly spread over good paper, 
producing sound argument well 
written, it becomes more of an 
asset than an expense. 
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The ‘Liberty’ spent much mon- 
ey in printing the bank's slogan, 
“THE BANK WITH THE HUN- 
DRED MILLION DOLLAR 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS,” and 
then proceeded to endeavor to serve 
the community as a Hundred Mil- 
lion Dollar Board would have it 
served. 

They realized from the first that 
they must support the community 
from which they were to receive 
their support. This does not mean 
merely to make purchases from the 
various merchants, but to support 
the community's activities. They 
organized accordingly, first inter- 
nally, putting their banking house 
in condition to take proper care of 
those who came 
in—in shape to 
take care of the 
community they 
were to serve in 
any capacity 
consistent with 
good banking, so 
the community 
would derive as 
much benefit by 
having the bank 
in the district as 
the bank would 
receive from 
being there. 

A careful can- 
vass of the dis- 
trict was then 
made (covering 
a square mile) 
and possibilities were carefully 
noted. The canvass convinced 
the officers that there was more 
work to be done outside than 
in, and plans were made for an 
active campaign among the various 
organizations in the community. 
The world war broke out about 
that time and bankers everywhere 
kept close to their desks and did 
well to keep deposits from slumping, 
to say nothing of increasing them. 

When America commenced to 
talk about the war being 3,000 miles 
away and the Huns threat to ‘get 
us did not materialize, people 
commenced to loosen up again and 
conditions improved. Much real 


missionary work had been done in 
the meantime, and the field was 
ready for cultivation when Walter 
M. Heymann, now president, 
joined the official family. 

Mr. Heymann brought with him 
plenty of enthusiasm and a deter- 
mination to carry out the program 
outlined before his entry in 


——s 


the field 
which, 
as stated 
before, 
suffered 
an inter- 
ruption 
during 
the first years of the war. The result 
of the previously mentioned can- 
vass was laid before him, sum- 
marized about as follows: 

The district is largely Jewish— 
there are, however, many _ Irish, 
Poles, Bohemians and Germans. 
The possible clientage—50,000 peo- 
ple—thrifty, but must be culti- 
vated. Some of them bank down 
town but can be shown the 
advisability of supporting their 
own community—many immediate 
and good prospects. 

“The merchants are unorganized 
—do not pull together—utter lack 
of co-operation makes team 
work difficult — many promising 
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Eye-sores like the above are rapidly 
disappearing, to be replaced by modern 
buildings. Real 
more than doubled in six years 





specialty shops just budding out, 
but noneone priced—rentals are low 
and some stores are occupied by 
such tenants as pay only low rents. 
“The main street, West Twelfth 
Street, is dirty—no one’s fault 
especially, but nevertheless dirty— 
spasmodic efforts have been made 
to clean up, but lack of organized 
effort prevented 
progress along 
this line. 
“Street lights 
are few and far 
between, as only 
a few merchants 
realize the value 
of clean streets 
well lighted. 
“There are a 
few merchants 
onthe street that 
are sufficiently 
interested and 
are broad 
enough to see 
the benefits of 
community 
co-operation. 
“The indus- 
trial plants in 
the radius of the 
square mile territory include such 
well known concerns as Sears Roe- 
buck, the Aermotor Company, the 
Ward Baking Company, the Ameri- 
can Spiral Pipe Works, J. W. Hood- 
win Company, the Jelke Company, 
Heywood Brothers & Wakefield, 
Adam Schaaf Piano. Company, 
Chicago Screw Company, F.N. Wil- 
liams Company and many others.” 
With this survey before him, Mr. 
Heymann called a meeting of a few 
of the most progressive merchants 
on the street and laid the matter 
before them with the admonition 
that something must be done and 
done quickly, if we were to become 
anything more than an ordinary 
outlying district of this big city. 
To bring business to Twelfth Street 
and to make it a real live business 
center, some concerted action must 
be taken, and ways and means must 
be found to remedy conditions that 
prevented the district from becom- 
ing attractive to the outsider. 
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The result of this meeting was 
he formation of the Twelfth Street 
Commercial Association, 
which immediately put a 
flusher on the street and 
kept it in operation con- 
tinually during the dusty 
months. This continual 
flushing of the street not 
only kept the street free 
from dirt, but saved the 
merchants thousands of 
dollars in goods that were 
formerly damaged from 
dust and dirt from dirty streets. 
A crew of street sweepers was also 
kept busy during the same period, 
with good results. 

The assistant ‘secretary of the 
association, S. Halperin, was 
charged with the duty of promoting 
the district's welfare and securing 
high-class tenants for the stores. 
He knows every owner on the street 
and knows when the tenant's lease 
is to expire. He has a better ten- 
ant ready in plenty of time, and the 
improvement in the quality has 
been marked. Only high-grade and 
responsible merchants can secure 
the endorsement of this organi- 
zation, and the lesser lights are being 
invited to obtain stores on the side 
street when their leases expire. 

This does not mean in any way 
that the small merchant is being 
driven from the neighborhood, but 
that there is only room on the main 
street for merchants who can and 
will pay good rentals and who will 
keep up-to-the-minute stocks and 
keep their store fronts up to the 
standard required by the associa- 
tion. To see the blocks of such 
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The home of the 
Liberty Trust and 
Savings Bank 


stores today is a revelation, the 
best kind of evidence of what can 
be accomplished by team work and 
enthusiasm. 

Is it any wonder, then, that real 
estate prices have advanced from 
around $800 for a twenty-five foot 
lot in 1912 to $17,500 (the last sale 
price since the “‘Liberty”’ opened its 
doors to the public)? This, in 
itself, is conclusive evidence of the 
farsightedness and good judgment 
of those men who blazed the trail 
back in 1912, and backed their 
judgment with their cash invested 
in the capital stock. 

Several splendid organizations 
are located in the district and we 
are in close touch with all of them. 
The Sears Roebuck Y. M. C. A. at 
Kedzie Avenue and Arthington 
Street is perhaps the one big organ- 
ization yielding the most influence 
among the people in the community. 

There are also the 30th District 
Patriotic Club the Federated Men's 
Club, the Lawndale Club, the 
Liberty Club, the Marks’ Nathan 
Jewish Orphan Home, Temple 
Judea, Lawndale Civic Center, and 
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Twelfth Street at night is a miniature Great White Way 
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others, all working in splendid har- 
mony with the Twelfth Street Com- 
mercial Association in their effort to 
perpetuate the interest in, and the 
stability of the commu- 
nity s business center— 
West Twelfth Street. The 
Central Park Theater is 
one of Chicago's big at- 
tractions. It is one of the 
best movie houses in the 
country, built and oper- 
ated by Balaban and Katz, 
is located in the commu- 
nity the “Liberty” serves. 

The Style Shop, and real pioneer 
skirt and waist shop in the district, 
opened for business shortly after 
the advent of the ‘“‘Liberty.”’ 

The following figures will show 
the steady growth in deposits 
as of January 31 of each year since 
its organization December 12, 1912: 
1912, $159,723.45; 1913, $766,948- 
.88; 1914, $799,667.53; 1915, $1,310- 
514.78; 1916, $1,778,442.74; 1917, 
$2,025,713.63; 1918, $2,926,766.06. 
The war was directly responsible 
for the small increase in 1914, and 
the signing of the armistice was 
largely responsible for the heavy 
increase in 1918. 

One of the very interesting de- 
partments of this bank, and prob- 
ably the one most responsible for 
the increase in deposits, is the 
New Business Department, and a 
word about it may be in place here. 

Through the various sources of 
information at our command, we 
secure the name of some one con- 
templating moving into the district. 
We “get busy” and offer all the 


data we can regarding the possible 
(Continued on page 36) 
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UNNINGabank [Tj 
can be made the 
most pleasant or the 
most difficult job on 
earth. It all depends 
on how you run it. 
Furthermore, you ll 
usually find that the 
manager of the most 
successful bank 
has apparently lit- 
tle to do, whereas, 
the manager of the 
less successful in- 
stitution is almost 
invariably up to 
his neck in work. 
Why is it? 
It is simply this 
it is the lack of a 
system or a carefully 
thought out plan of 
operation, and if it 














1 stockholder in a few 
moments that the 
bank is in safe, 
competent hands. 
In the La Salle 
National Bank we 
have thirteen differ- 
ent departments or 
divisions. They are 
as follows: Loans 
and Discounts: 
Bonds, Securities. 
etc.; Government 
Bond Department: 
Publicity Depart- 
ment; Savings De- 
partment; Credit 
Department: 
Foreign Depart- 
ment; Safe Deposit 
Department; Collec- 
tion and Transit 




















Department; Em- 





was ever necessary 
it certainly is in 
these days for a Monthly 
banker to have his 

affairs well in hand and it makes 
no difference how large the bank 
may be. We often marvel at how 
the large city banks handle daily 
the enormous volume of business. 
These banks’ are forced to have 
systems adequate to take care of 
the many intricate transactions. 

The average country banker has 
no system because he can get along, 
but what is the result? He doesn't 
know as much about the affairs of 
his bank as the city banker whose 
institution is many times larger 
and he works twice as hard. 

There is, | believe, no reason 
why country banks cannot be 
operated along the same plans as 
city banks. | see no reason why 
the work in the country bank 
should not be divided into depart- 
ments or divisions and if in addi- 
tion to this, some system is pro- 
vided for checking the work in the 
different departments, such as the 
monthly report system in opera- 
tion in the La Salle National Bank, 


One System of Divisional Operation and 


Reports That Eliminates Errors 


By WAYNE HUMMER 


Vice-president, La Salle National Bank, La Salle, Ill. 


which I| will explain later, | am sure 
the country banker will have in 


his files information of great value 


and more particularly, he will 
know positively that no part of 
the bank work is being neglected. 

It is along these lines that the 
bank with which | am connected 
has been operated for the past five 
years. The resources of this insti- 
tution are $3,000,000; five years 
ago they were less than $2,000,000. 
However, | am confident that this 
plan is applicable to any institu- 
tion with resources of from $100,- 
000, to $5,000,000. The feature of 
this plan that appeals to me most 
is: that the banker knows at all 
times exactly the condition of his 
institution. All guess work is 
absolutely eliminated. He is always 
ready for the examiner and he has 
information in his files immediately 
available that will satisfy any 
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ployees; Individual 
Ledgers; and Audit- 
ing Department. 

Every part of the 
bank work, even to the smallest 
detail, is included under one of these 
departments or divisions and each 
division is in charge of one or 
more employees, the same employee 
often doing a portion of the work 
of the different departments. He 
knows, however, exactly what his 
duties are, so that there can be 
no misunderstanding and it is. 
needless to say, decidedly advan- 
tageous to have more than one 
employee familiar with the work 
of the different departments for, 
with an arrangement of this sort, 
there is little or no confusion when 
it is necessary to make changes in 
the clerical force. 

All work included under the 
different departments or divisions 
is enumerated, for example, under 
the division ‘Loans and Discounts. ” 
The general policy of the bank in 
regard to the making of loans is 
first stated and the system of ac- 
counts used is explained in detail. 
Our loans and discounts areclassified 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Says the Bank to the Exporter= 


PHOTOS, COURTESY BUREAU OF 
INSULAR AFFAIRS. WASHINGTON. D 


ATE in the year 1914, **Flere’s Your Market, What it 


when the heat of battle 


was causing Europe to Demands and What it Can Pay” 


sweat soldiers at every 

pore, an American business man 
landed in New York carrying a 
hand bag filled with note books and 
strange looking drawings. For 
many months he had traveled 
through lands of a dozen languages, 
and the contents of that bag repre- 
sented the result of his long labor 
abroad. He was back now, ready 
to report to his directors, the con- 
trolling chiefs of one of our great 
industrial corporations. He was 
the export manager. 

According to precedent the suc- 
cess of this trip should be based on 
business done compared with the 
cost of doing it. In this instance 
the order of such endeavors seemed 
rather reversed; the cost of the 
undertaking had mounted to some- 
thing in five figures, yet not a con- 
tract had been made, not an order 
taken, or even so much as a dealer 
interested. Still the export man- 
ager was more than content with 
the progress he had made, and the 
basis for this contentment was 
confined in the bulky bag. 
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By AMOS STOTE 





This is: the third of Mr. Stote’s series of 


articles outlining the kind of information 


the banker should acquire in order to be 


helpful to clients who contemplate entering 
the export field —Tuer Epirtor. 


Soon crude drawings and scrawled 
data would be converted into maps 
and classified facts, such as would 


give his company a knowledge of 


foreign markets, presented in so 
definite terms as practically to 
insure the success of their trading 
abroad. And these foreign mar- 
kets he had found ripe with oppor- 
tunity for the sale of his wares. 
Then war hadstruck commerce in 
the face and there was every indica- 
tion that world trade would be first 
paralyzed and afterward revolu- 
tionized. At the outset it might 
seem these efforts of the export 
manager had been in vain. Asked 
if the blight that had hit the prom- 
ised land of export, at the moment 
in which it appeared anxious to 
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fulfill its promises, did not make 

him feel discouraged, he replied: 

“Not on your life! I feel as 
though we had been given a time 
extension on filling the biggest 
order in the world. While I saw 
great markets for our products 
before the war, | now see: vaster 
markets which will tread on the 
heels of peace. Had there been no 
war we would have been obliged to 
face long established competition. 
War broke much of this competi- 
tion; it made enemies of business 
associates, turned salesmen into 
soldiers and factories into munition 
plants; and it has given us an 
opportunity to reduce somewhat 
the lead the European producer has 
had in export experience.” 

More than four years have 
passed since the return of the man 
with the maps and memoranda; 
years crowded with commercial 
importance as well as with tragedy 
and costly triumph. During these 
years a growing department has 
worked with anxious haste to 
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master the problems involved in the 
economic sale of goods abroad. 
This company has had time in 
which to chart and analyze the 
markets of the world; entering 
many of them without waiting for 
peace. Though they have had 
little to ship, they have opened 
branches in fourteen cities, repre- 
senting twelve different countries, 
and have established agencies in 
scores of other important centers. 

With practically nothing to sell 
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New methods are “catching on™ even 
in remote corners of the globe. We 
see here rice being threshed by the 
trampling of carabaos and by modern 
machine. If it weren't for the local 
color, the scene above might be taken 
for an American wheat field 


they have yet trained and 

distributed their export 

organization, making their } 
wares known to foreign fj 
buyers so that now, with ™ 
the return of peace, markets are 
actually waiting for them. They 


have learned the full meaning of 


the word export. 

Incidentally (and yet is it inci- 
dental?), while this corporation has 
been serving personal interests 
through its export efforts, it has 
none the less served its country. 
The patriotism of exports is based 
on its absolute necessity to our 
national growth. We cannot be a 
world power in the truest sense 
unless we are a power in world- 
commerce. Our armies may win 
military victories but by what 
means are we to maintain our 
leadership, how continue our inter- 
course with the nations of the earth 
unless we trade with them? And 
we must not forget that right now 


every country that has had a fight- 
ing army is strenuously working to 
make export carry much of the 
burden of its staggering war debt. 

Yes, this great corporation that 
spent the years of the war develop- 
ing its export organization made a 
wise investment in time and oppor- 
tunity. It had the means to 
undertake what its foresight dic- 
tated. Few of our smaller manu- 
facturers can afford to make such 
extensive, individual studies of 
foreign fields; norcan many 
of our banks follow this 
method, yet the latter, 
through their many con- 
nections, can very nearly 
approximate this specific 
data, when they know the 
nature of the material de- 
sired. Inthe article appear- 








ing in last month's issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House | carried 
the question of essential informa- 
tion through the topics of monetary 
systems and banking methods. The 
next subject of a general character 
on which data should be secured is 
that of commerce and manufactures. 

Figures giving the exports and 
imports, over a period of years, for 
any country on which a _ bank 
attempts to offer foreign commerce 
information are of peculiar signifi- 
cance, for various reasons. They 
indicate the country's familiarity 
with this phase of trade; show 
whether or not it has a trade bal- 
ance; present one means of esti- 
mating its business activity; give 
an idea of its credit standing; and 
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show whether or not its buying and 
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selling abroad has been on the 
increase. Other statistics should 
indicate the countries with which 
this interchange has been most 
vigorously conducted, and the val- 
ues of exports and imports in each 
instance. Bringing these facts 
down to more specific information, 
there should be given the names 
of the articles comprising the chief 
items, and the countries involved. 

The mastery of American pro- 
duction has been so fully estab- 
lished it is seldom a manufacturer 
has to eliminate a country from 
his foreign sales efforts because of 
native competition. Yet complete 
information concerning such com- 
petition should be known before 
any merchandizing plans are con- 
sidered. 

To cover this division of its 
export service the bank should be 
acquainted with the chief manu- 
factured wares of the countries on 
which it is offering information; 
the cost of producing these wares; 
their quality, variety, popularity, 
and to what extent and in what 
manner they vary from our goods. 
If the peculiarities of the foreign 
articles are of an established char- 
acter the reasons for these differ- 
ences should be discovered. 

Our experiences in export make 
emphasis of this point of respecting 
the ideas as to style and design 
prevailing in another country a 
matter of painful duty. We have 
so often been guilty of disregarding 
such differences, and to our great 
cost, that it is time we accepted the 
fact that each country is entitled 
to its own tastes and tendencies; 
and that any attempt to force 
changes is certain toruntheoffender 
up against a solid wall of resistance. 

The activity of manufacturers of 
another country in any contem- 
plated market should also be known. 
Each foreign field offers two classes 
of competition to our manufac- 
turers—native production and the 
sales efforts of the manufacturers of 
still other countries. 

When considering the methods of 
manufacture followed by another 
country we are sometimes inclined 








to underestimate their effectiveness 
because of their apparently crude 
ways. Opposed to our economic 
and highly organized systems their 
primitive productive operations 
would seem hopeless; but we must 
not forget that the wages paid 
under such slack operation are 
probably only a fraction of what 
we pay. So it is important that 
not only manufacturing methods 
but the cost of production be known. 

The native attitude toward goods 
of a foreign make is an essential 
consideration. In some wares the 
imported articles may be held in 
especial favor but in other goods 
this feature may prove a positive 
handicap. Reasons for these differ- 
ent views should be established, 
for such reasons may frequently be 
used as the basis for making sales 
approaches. The favorable  ele- 
ments provide an opportunity for 
elaboration and emphasis; the un- 
favorable must be eliminated either 
through campaigns of education or 
through giving the goods as much 
“local color’ as possible. 

Under the general subdivisions of 
commerce and manufactures should 
also be statistics indicating the 
prosperity of the country. In this 
instance the term applies not 
merely to its wealth and the distri- 
bution of this wealth, though these 
be important items, but to the 
actual productive and commercial 
activities and their reasonable out- 
look. This might be more tersely 
stated as business conditions and 
prospects and should cover every 
influencing situation from manu- 
facturing and sales to wages and 
working hours. 

Any marked class distinctions 
should also be noted so that the 
average income of the working 
classes could be judged in relation 
to their social position. This is 
important for the reason that it is 
not unusual for a mechanic to 
possess greater actual purchasing 
power than the more educated and 
socially advanced man in a clerical 
position. 

Transportation is a division of 
service the bank may render, and 


one which is frequently slighted. 
Beginning with the rail and water 
ways of the territory surrounding 
each bank and the ports most 
advantageously reached by these 
carriers, the subject should be 
elaborated until it includes details 
of theinlandtransportation methods 
of the country under discussion. 
There should be the names and 
geographic locations of the ports 
of entry; facts as to harbor condi- 
tions and dock facilities; the meth- 
ods employed in loading and 
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saving, on this one item, of $1.25.” 

As overland shipments are often 
very expensive in countries where 
railways are few and incomplete, 
it is desirable to have information 
concerning whatever  coastwise 
shipping facilities are at the dis- 
posal of the importer. The names 
of these lines, their rates, frequency 
of service, ports touched and the 
kind of’ service offered at these 
other ports (which may not be 
considered as ports of entry for 








unloading; storage capac- 
ity and costs; and how 
freight is handled to and * 
from storage. An interest- 
ing incident relative to this 
latter question came to my 
notice last winter while 
studying market conditions 
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Speaking of transportation, “roads” 
like the one pictured below were typical 
in some of our tropical countries a few 
years ago—and still exist. They serve 
as waterways in wet seasons. But the 
forty -mile-an-hour asphalt pavement 
is coming into vogue—a change which 
is not detrimental to commerce 


larger vessels in overseas 
service) should be obtained. 
Facts as to native railway 








development should be 





in Cuba. One of the big wholesale 
druggists of Havana has spent 
considerable time and money try- 
ing to educate the American man- 
ufacturers with whom he deals to 
the importance of making ship- 
ments in larger units. 

‘| don't ask them to change their 
style of package or boxing,’ he 
explained, “but merely to reduce 
the number of separate shipments. 
Most of the goods I buy come in 
small boxes which could be easily 
wired together in lots of a half 
dozen or more. My reason for 
asking this is that it costs as much 
to have a small package handled at 
the docks as it does a large one. 
Twenty-five cents is the standard 
fee for each handling, so by bind- 
ing six boxes together there is a 
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gathered in even greater 
detail. This may include miles 
under operation, territory covered, 
freight rates, reliability and average 
frequency of service, methods of 
handling goods, even some infor- 
mation as to the style and capacity 
of freight cars in use. Similar 
data concerning inland waterways 
should be gathered. 
Transcontinental freightage is 
not the highly developed institution 
in many countries that it is here at 
home. Not infrequently a foreign 
shipper will find that his goods 
must travel in a variety of ways 
before the market of consumption 
is reached. From ocean liner to 
coastwise packet and from rail 
to river and then to mule back 
the course of commerce may 
take its route. 
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From transportation to educa- 
tion would seem like putting the 
cart before the horse; but in this 


instance we are not speaking of 


educating the people to the use and 
desirability of the goods to be sold, 
but of the broader 
education as relating to mental 
development of the people as a 
whole. Our domestic commercial 
operations have completely proved 
the value of education as a devel- 
oper of demand, a creator of more 
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It looks as though there were splendid 
opportunity for the application 2 


American-made, up-to-date devices in 
these industries. We see the natives 
primitive methods of extracting buntal 
ind of manufacturing hemp 

refined tastes and a stimu- 
lator of desire for many 
wares not thought of by 
the ignorant. 

Not only is education a 
reasonable basis for judg- 
ing the average income as compared 
with the cost of living, but it also 
gives material help in deciding the 
question as to how great a propor- 
tion of any people will be a reason- 
able market for any given commod- 
ity. The percentage of literates to 
the whole population is a primary 
division; but to get at the breadth 
of education, which is necessary to 
more detailed analysis of buying 
power, it is important to know the 
kinds of schools (public, sectarian, 
private), the number of each kind 
with its average attendance; length 
of school year; and general facts as 


subject of 












to the quality and extent of instruc- 
tion. Similar data should be had 
concerning institutions of higher 
education; nor should the subject 
of co-education be neglected, for 
we know well the great influence 
of the woman over buying. 

In some respects the subject 
of habits and customs is the 
most important of all the sub- 
divisions of the service the bank 
may render its exporting clients. 
When you know how people live, 
really know the routine of 
their daily lives, it is 
almost safe tosay you know 
how they think. And when 
you know how people think, 
all the other elements 
entering into your selling 
problem are mere matters 
of routine. Yet it is not 


necessary to go into great detail 
concerning the outline as to what 
topics should be covered under this 
subdivision. Let any of us sit down 
and go over the entire activities of 
the average day of the average 
American; then we know what is 
required concerning such informa- 
tion from abroad. 

First there is the question of 
home life. This begins with a 
consideration of the characteristics 
of the average house or dwelling, 
its style of architecture and the 


comforts, luxuries and modern con- ° 


veniences it contains. Such a 








review should include word pic 
tures of each room, from kitchen to 
bedroom. Most of our trading 
possibilities are in countries of a 
much older civilization than our 
own, but where modern equipment 
is decidedly less in evidence. So 
any tendency toward change 
should be noted. The climate of 
the country, or of each of its sec- 
tions, should be considered in 
relation to the style of houses and 
the home life. 

Then there are the questions of 
customary kinds of entertainment, 
sports, social gatherings and the 
intimacy existing between families. 
Dress tendencies of both sexes 
should be studied, as well as the 
physical characteristics of the peo- 
ple, for both of these have an influ- 
ence over the kinds of goods and the 
character of goods bought for 
personal adornment and comfort. 

The religion of any people has 
an important relation to their 
habits and customs, and conse- 
quently is a considerable item as 
regards their buying. This also 
has much to do with the social 
position of the women, which in 
turn brings up the question of 
their buying power and their ability 
to control the nature of purchases. 
Here again class distinction should 
be taken into the reckoning, for 
its relation to buying is in direct 
proportion to its active operation 
in social intercourse. The cost of 
living according to native standards 
is too evidently a point of impor- 
tance to need elaboration. It not 
only is a positive factor in connec- 
tion with all phases of home and 
social life but it is a basis for judg- 
ing the spending and thrifty quali- 
ties of the whole people. 

In conclusion | can do no better 
than repeat: ‘Consider the average 
day of the average American; then 
you will know what is required as 
to information regarding the habits 
and customs of any foreign people. 





Bank credit is like a piano—the firmer the touch the longer the note 





























The Stockholders and the Bank 


N many cases, the 

stockholders of a 
banking institution 
are entirely neglected 
as a source of new business efforts 
on the part of the bank. This is 
strange when it is considered that 
these persons have very special 
reason to want to see their institu- 
tion grow and prosper. 

Following are some points which 
| believe might well be emphasized 
in calling to the attention of bank 
stockholders 
their duty and 
opportunity 
along the line of 
securing new 
business for the 
institution in 
which they have 
an investment 
interest : 





Many persons 
are of the opin- 
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By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated 
14 Wall Street, New York 


You know there is such a thing 
as imagination in business, even in 
the banking business. That does 


not mean that a banker should 
ever 


loan money 


on imaginary 


Their Duty to the Institution and Their anker for having 
Opportunity; Other New Business Ideas 


refused the accom- 
modation. 

In the period of re- 
adjustment which we are facing 
there is bound to be some check to 
the general wave of prosperity upon 
the crest of which we have been rid- 
ing for several years. The cessation of 
war industry, the demobilization of 
of troops, the lowering of wages, 
labor difficulties and other factors 
are going to make it a little harder 
sledding for 
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IHERE can be no true service with- 
out the inspiration of right ideals. 


Pride, wholesome and real, 1s a char- 
acteristic of every American State Bank 


employe. The desire to make “their 


Bank” a better, bigger and finer institu- 
tion prompts them to exert a genuine 
effort to please “their” patrons. 


This kind of service cannot be purchased. 
It 1s service of the heart, a willing, helptul, 
intelhgent service, a service peculiar to 
this Bank and a great factor in,the service 


banks. In solic- 
iting deposits 
and other new 
business, the 
banks will not 
have the benefit 
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a part of the 
regular equipment of the insti- 
tution as the marble counters and 
bronze grille work that custom- 
arily separate the bank people 
from the public they are supposed to 
serve. The tellers cages, they be- 
lieve, are analygous to those built 
forthe wild animals in the zoo—fully 
as much for the protection of the 
public as to safeguard the teller 
and his cash. They fear that if 
there were no cage, an angry teller 
might get out and bite a customer 
who has endorsed the wrong end 
of a check or made a mistake on 
his deposit slip. That is an impres- 
sion that you stockholders can 
do a lot to overcome. 
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security, but it does mean that he 
should have vision and foresight 
to see possibilities of propositions 
that are presented to him. The 
most successful banker nowadays 
is possessed of a certain amount of 
human sympathy as well as a lot 
of horse sense. He believes, with 
the late J. P. Morgan, that charac- 
ter is a prime security for credit, 
and he is so courteous and consider- 
ate of customers that a man whose 
request for a loan it is necessary to 
turn down, goes away thanking the 
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this Bank can offer you. 
sed mama rd eon THe AMERICAN Stare Bank 


aLso 
The Amemcan State Bank of Hughiand Park 

















I Some 


of the momen- 
tum that seems 
to carry every- 
thing along in 
boom times. 
They are going 
to feelcompetition more. 
They will need to adver- 

tise more effectively and 
i" | work more intensively 
to get andto hold 
business. 

If you are a stock- 
holder of a bank but not 
a depositor therein, 
keeping your account in some other 
bank where you have no invest- 
ment interest whatever, you are 
simply helping to increase the 
earning power of somebody else's 
capital, and not your own. 

You can co-operate in this mat- 
ter as you should in at least three 
ways: 

1. By maintaining as large a 
balance as possible and doing as 
much business yourself with the 
bank as you can. 

2. By speaking favorably of 
the bank whenever and wherever 
possible. 

3. By bringing new customers 
into the benk and _ introducing 


In Downtown Detront ot 
Woodward Ave at Chitord Se 
Ten Cary Brancheo—One Near You 











ana Men of Small 
s Incomes 
iri ate often larger de- 

positors in the Savings 
Bank than those who 
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Central National Bank 
ogre shiaraoets NATIONAL BANK 
| GARLAND CAUFORNA PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
L ,. - 
— ee 5 Y: A responsible and 
‘Gty) highly-rated firm 
NOPWAY i in Bologna, Italy — 
SWEDEN | os 
DENMARK 
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Scandinavian Trust Company 


5 BROADWAY NEw YORK 
Cop tal and Serphae $2,500,008 


ITALIAN DiscouNT 
»° Trust COMPANY 


Fig 2. Going afterforeigntrade | 


them to the officers. These pros- 
pective depositors will be found 
among: 

a—Relatives and personal friends 
and acquaintances. There is at 
least one person with whom you 


have considerable influence. Get 
him, if you have not already 
done so. 


b—Persons with whom you have 
business dealings. 

c—Others with whom you come 
into contact and who seem to you 
to be good prospects. 

[ would suggest that you talk 
with the officers of the bank and 
learn what they consider some of 
the good points concerning the 
strength and service of your insti- 
tution. Get a supply of the state- 
ment folders or any other available 
printed matter advertising the 
bank and leave it with prospective 
depositors to whom you speak in 
behalf of the bank. 

Insurance companies and other 
organizations are in the habit of 
setting a quota for their salesmen 
a certain goal to aim for in getting 
new business. The goal may not 
be reached but at least it gives the 
men a definite object toward which 
to work and always proves a great 
incentive to best efforts. | would 
recommend that the bank set a 
goal before it for a year’s work, so 


All the world 


FARMERS (§:) DEPOSIT 


many new depositors, a 
certain definite increase in 


needs what total deposits. In the same 
Pittsburgh way let each of you stock- 
makes : 5. 


holders fix a minimum 
quota for yourself, anddon't 
be satisfied until you ac- 
complish at least that much 
in the way of new business 

for your insti- 


Sef a as tution. 
| . } | I don't ad- 


direction 





——— =| vocate proselyt- 

| se": || ing. Usually 
=<~imen. || the most satis- 
a | | factory business 
Bank of Pittsburch | to get is brand 
= tae. ) new business— 


the accounts of 
newcomers to the neighbor- 
hood, beginners in business or 
persons who have just become 
prosperous enough to start a bank 
account. 
| believe that your bank is a 
genuinely service-giving institution 
and that, therefore, you are doing 
a man a real kindness in getting 
him to start an account at your 
bank. Having a bank account is 
an open sesame to all the many 
privileges and facilities the modern 
banking institu- 





tion has to offer. 
When you have 
induced a man 
to establish re- 


Homes 


lations with a 

good bank and mC oat nce 
. ‘ bought ce such fe end « lar 

make himself Peseta te peg bee Doris ro 


and his business | Seen once 
methods thor- | since, 
oughly knownto | 
his banker, you | eepeyeyetpsceieem ane 
have helped to 
set him on the | 
right road to- | 
wards financial | 
success. Itis | 
the path which 
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community and the country ai 
large, the more general and perma- 


nent is our local and _ national! 
prosperity. 
As a bank stockholder, there 


rests upon you a double liability in 
case everything goes wrong. So 
you have a double responsibility 
to see that everything goes right. 
But the interpretation that I like 
to put on the expression “double 
liability of stockholders” is that 
they should work for the good of 
their bank to help both themselves 
and others. 

The difference between capital 
and labor has been explained by 
the statement that the money you 
lend represents capital, and getting 
it back represents labor. I don't 
mean to say that you will have to 
work hard to get back the money 
you put into stock of the bank. 
You can ride along as a passenger 
if you like, but if you will get out 
and do a little hustling for the bark, 
your money will come back to you 
more quickly and in larger install- 
ments. 

It is a good idea to call a meeting 
of your stockholders sometime and 
have atalk along the foregoing lines. 

Or, better yet, make it a lunch- 

eon and invite the stockholders 

and their wives, or vice versa. 

This was done by the Bluefield 








National Bank, 












most successful 
men have followed and are 
following. 

It is patriotic to encourage per- 
sonal thrift and economical busi- 
ness methods now. The more 
bank depositors and the larger 
bank deposits there are in the 
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(Continued on Page 26) 
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The 


zest Deposit Builders 





For Your Savings Department 





Home 
Savings Banks 
DeLuxe 


IN BOOK FORM 


The most beautiful savings banks on the market. 
Manufactured of highest grade steel and bound 
in morocco leather with brass- finish edges. 
Receives any size coin and currency. Capacity 
from $25 to $35 in mixed coins. New im- 
proved lock guaranteed for 10 years. 


higher class accounts for you that you could not 


K 
secure through any other medium or through HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BAN 
the use of the ordinary metal type savings banks. ESTABLISHED 1869 oe 

+ ° ° . T.! 
Your service is not complete without a supply 783 MARKET 5 


; ; RANGISGO 
of these DeLuxe Deposit Builders. SAN F 


Your motto— One of these “Save and Have” 
savings ‘banks in every home in your com- 
munity Collecting Deposits for Your Bank. 


Write us for full particulars 


Bankers Utilities Co., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. 








If you are interested in a personal solici- 
tation campaign for new accounts, we 
can refer you to experts in that business. 





Price—One Dollar Each in Quantity Lots 











= These DeLuxe Savings Banks will secure the 
[al 
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Takes the Eye- Strain 
Out of Business 


TNO TNO NO TAO ING 


I DN DN 


WENO NNOANG 


I PA a BB 


DESK 


EMERALITE camp 


Don’t jeopardize your eyesight—place an 
Emeralite on your desk now. Means vision- 
comfort in future years. Emerald green glass shade 
rests the eyes naturally, while a clear even light is 
spread over your work. Lends distinction to office, or 
home. Style shown, No. 8734-B is $12.00 complete. 






Write for booklet illustrating 30 styles. Ask 
about special Emeralite for adding machines. 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
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Receiving Tellers—Only— 
Handle Loose Coupons 


The more loose coupons are handled, the greater 
the possibility for misplacement and loss 


PON RECEIPT, the receiving tellers in 
over 3000 institutions immediately enclose 
and seal coupons in ‘‘Victor’’? envelopes the 
patented, visible coupon container. 


This System 


eliminates repeated extraction and replacing of 
coupons in envelopes, definitely places personal re- 
sponsibility, and guards against accidental extraction 
and possible loss of coupons. 


Send for imprinted specimens of 
“Victor” envelopes and our sat- 
isfaction guaranteed proposition 


Corporation Coupon Envelope Company 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


“a 


Chess 


EnvELOPES 


Patented May 7, 1918 
““UNMATCHED FOR EFFECTIVENESS” 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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The Stockholders and the Bank 


(Continued from page 24) 


upon the occasion of its second anniversary, and at 
that time | transmitted to them some of my ideas 
on this subject, as outlined above, with the result that 
the next day the bank opened more new accounts 
than ever before in one day. 


OW if you will glance at the large group of 

advertisements (Fig. 1) | will tell you how they 
strike me. Maybe the authors of some of them will 
want to strike me in another way, but most of the 
banks whose ads. I am criticizing are located at a safe 
distance. 

Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles: 
This one is all right. The illustration and copy fit 
very well indeed. 

American Trust Company, Boston: A clever idea, 
the translating of the bank's statement in installments. 








The Citizens 
Bank of Norfolk, mae ] 
Va.: If the bank Franklin’s Natal Day | 
is proud of this |; silat 


ad., | cant see 
that the pride is 
pardonable. It 
is not pleasing 
to the eye and 
not easy to read. 

Sedalia Trust 
Co., Sedalia, 
Mo.: This is 
better than the 
average but the 


by cffering to the public the new “FRANKLIN” 
War Savings Stamps of the United States Government 





On Friday, January 17th, 1919 
21ith Anniversary of Franklin's birth 
these new War Savings Stamps will be ready for distribution. 
~All things are cheap to the saving,dear to the wasteful.” — Benjamin Frantiin 


SAVE— Buy War Savincs Stamps at THE 


drawing of the Franklin Trust Company 
building ought 46 Wa te Srreer, New Yorx 


4 — > lo6 Mowntacve Street, Brooxtyn 
to hay . Ore $69 Fucron Srxcet, Brooxtyn 
life’’ in it, | 


1001 Watasovut Market, Brooxtys } 
think. a ‘cueanamieahl 

The Lineville _? 
National Bank, Lineville, Ala.: This is an optimistic 
ad. Makes you think of Browning's line, “All's 
right with the world, ° etc. 

The American State Bank, Detroit, and the Union 
Commerce National Bank, Cleveland: These are both 
remarkably well written and set-up advertisements 
The Detroit one would be improved by a heading, | 
think—lots of good headline mater’al in that first 
paragraph. 

















Appropriate 


OREIGN trade advertisements by American banks 

are increasingly common. ‘That's a splendid group 
of them by the Farmers Deposit National Bank, of 
Pittsburgh, The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., the Central 
National Bank, Oakland, Cal., and the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company, and the Scandinavian Trust 
Company of New York (Fig. 2). Let the good work goon. 

















OS ANGELES as a Place to Live in” is the title of a 
booklet issued by the Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank containing a series of advertisements which have 
been run in the Los Angeles newspapers, and which 
have brought excellent results, the bank reports, both 
in requests for copies to be sent east and in actual 
new business secured. An interesting group of these 
advertisements is reproduced (Fig. 3). 
HE “Franklin's Natal Day” advertisement of the 
Franklin Trust Company, New York, (Fig. 4) was 
very timely and appropriate in more ways than one. 
lt was used upon the occasion of the 213th anniversary 
of Benjamin Franklin's birth, and in connection with 
the opening of a campaign by the W. S. S. workers. 
Old style type was used so that the ad. resembled a 
circular of “Poor Richard's” time. 
MONG trust companies recently adopting new 
advertising methods are the Fulton Trust Com- 
pany of New York. | am 
pleased to reproduce a 
sample of the new news- 
paper advertisements of 
this progressive institution 
(Fig. 5). 
HE Chemical Bulletin 
is the name of a little 
weekly newspaper pub- 
lished by the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 
It is very well edited and 
makes interesting reading 
for outsiders as well as for 
the members of the 
Chemical’s own family. 
HERE are sporadic 
attempts at community 
or co-operative bank ad- 
vertising. 
extract from a copyrighted 
advertisement by Charles W. Mears, issued by the 
savings banks and trust companies of Cleveland and 
approved by the Federal Reserve Bank: 

““*You can bank on that’ is a common saying. 
To ‘“‘bank” on a thing means that you can trust it, 
believe in it, depend upon it—it’s all right. Thus 
into everyday language has crept an important truth— 
the truth that the banks are safe, reliable, dependable, 
trustworthy. You can deposit your savings with the 
banks in Cleveland and know that your money will be 
safe and ready for you when you need it.”’ 








A Friendly 
Atmosphere 
HERE is an air of 


friendliness and co- 
operation here which 
makes it pleasanttotrans- 
act financial or fiduciary 
business with this Com- 
pany. 
If you are seeking personal, indi- 
vidual service in banking and 
trust matters, take up with us the 
subject of opening 
relations at this 
strong, service -giv- 
ing institution. 


FULTON #3 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Singer Building 
149 Broadway 























Fig 5 


Clever use of small space 


N historical booklet issued by the Bank of North 
America, Philadelphia, the oldest bank in the 
United States, chartered by Congress in 1781. And 
here's a taste of its delightful contents: 
“Twelve business men gather at regular intevals 
about a long table in a room on the second floor of the 
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ADJUSTO 
TRAY-BINDER 
EQUIPMENT 


in use at the 
State Bank of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 


Here’s what they say about it: 
“Many bankers come here to look over 
our Posting Machine System, and we are 
proud to show them our Adjusto Tray 
Binder equipment. Our bank is your 
best advertisment in the Omaha District.” 


Bankers everywhere endorse the ADJUSTO 
because of the advantages it affords— 


The ADJUSTO TRAY-BINDER combines all good 
features of both Tray and Binder, providing adaptability, 
convenience and service that cannot be obtained with 
any other equipment. 
actual performance. 


Every claim backed up by 


Here’s a Complete Outfit 


The equipment shown here 
consists of Jumbo Adjusto 
Tray - Binder with Rapid - Fire 
Ledger sheets and Index suitable 
for from 1000 to 1800 accounts. 


Any account may be referred 
to instantly—before, during, or 
after posting. 

The Tray - Binder Stand is the 
same height as the Posting 
Machine Stand. It holds the 
ledger in convenient position 
for posting and for reference. 


Vibration from the machine is 
entirely eliminated. 

The Steel Filing Case fits snugly on the 
shelf of the Tray-Binder Stand. This case 
is built especially for ledger sheets, and 
is used for storing surplus sheets, and for 
filing filled account sheets. 





Here then, is your complete iene all 
in one unit—an outfit that will harmonize 
with your Burroughs Posting Machine, 
and give wholly efficient service. 


The ADJUSTO-TRAY BINDER will fit your sheets 


Lefebure Ledger Company 


Makers of complete machine bookkeeping systems 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Canadian Branch—Business Systems Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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De]uxe Tray Binders 





STRUCTURALLY SOUND Ginhining 
Simplicity - aon end Economy 


MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 
HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS: OF 


USERS SENT ON REQUEST 
Waite 2 for Descri riptive Literature. 


WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Our Products Sold Throughout The World 
By Dealers in 
BANK SUPPLIES 
AND STATIONERY 














A Leading Financial 


Institution 


of New York desires to extend its com- 
mercial and banking accounts regionally. 
For this purpose it wishes to have 
associated with it additional 


MEN OF COMMERCIAL INSTINCT 


Men who have begun to 
establish themselves in their 
communities on account of 
their ability for broad 
their 
personality, ag- 


accomplishment, 
character, 
gressiveness, substantial 
acquaintance and familiarity 
with territorial possibilities. 
Men who with a knowledge 
of banking unite selling or 
financial experience in com- 
mercial or industrial lines, 
will be most favorably re- 


garded. Substantial men in 
any of these lines will have 


our serious consideration. 


Some conception of recon- 
struction factors is necessary 
to grasp the true purposes 
of this institution and to 
realize its opportunities. 
Your communication with 
us has every assurance of 
confidential treatment. 
Address Station F, Box 60, 
New York City. 
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building at _No. 305 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The chairs they sit in have been in service 133 years 
and are as good today as the day they were sold by 
their maker. Those chairs have supported the frames 
of various men famous in American affairs. 

“The twelve men are the directors of the Bank of 
North America, the oldest bank in the Western 
Hemisphere and the most remarkable. On the walls 
of the directors’ rooms are the portraits of all the 
former presidents of the venerable bank and there is 
a painting of Robert Morris, founder of the institution, 
financier of the Revolution, a man to whom the 
American people owed much and to whom they 
made a poor return. 

“Off to one side is a table which came from the 
home of Morris. It has been in service perhaps 150 
years, but there is not a crack or a blemish in its 
mahogany body or its marble top. 

“To the lover of things historical this bank is a 
treasure house. What does it matter if the great 
vaulted banking room is one of the most beautiful 
and up to date in the country and that 20th century 
contraptions in the form of wonderful adding and 
calculating machines and such things of these utilitarian 
days are employed? Not far from the mechanical 
computing affair you may see in the President's room 
a sawn-off musket—a relic, perhaps, of the days 
when in the alley of the bank the night watch sat with 
the musket over his knees to guard the bank from 
thief or robber.” 

Speaking of booklets, a couple of good ones have 
been put out recently by Halsey, Stuart & Co., of 
Chicago, entitled “Choosing Your Investment Banker, ” 
and “The Savings Payment Plan for Purchasing 
Safe Bonds.” They are thoroughly educative. 


ROM the advertisement of the Boardwalk 

National Bank in an Atlantic City theater program, 
I cut this slogan: “The Distinctive Business Men's 
Institution." One has mental visions of that bank's 
lobby full of distinctive business men until he realizes 
that probably it is a typographical error in the slogan, 
which should read: “The Distinctively Business 
Men's Institution.” 








No Mustering Out for the Banks 


(Continued from page 14) 


sore need, will allow the grasp to relax. At the same 
time it is conceivable that some measure of the 
governmental war-time support will be withdrawn 
and that it will devolve upon the bankers to find 
support for the shipyards which under this impetus 
have been established not only on our far-flung 
oceanic coast line but likewise on the Great Lakes 
and the inland rivers. Not all newly-recruited ship- 
builders can be expected to display the resource 
of the Detroit corporation that has turned from 
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the construction of submarine chasers to the fab- 
rication of canal barges. 

Scrutiny of the bankers’ responsibilities in his home 
environment, with respect to the expanding mer- 
chant marine, brings us logically enough to the related 
question of the banker's finger in the export pie. This 


is a subject that has been discussed so widely that 


there is no excuse for giving it more than passing 
mention here. Passing mention it does deserve, 
however, because of the enlarged scope of the whole 
export proposition, which means not merely an 
increased volume of exports in nearly every line, but 
a tremendous increase in the number of individual 
exporters. The concessions in behalf of joint selling 
abroad made by the Webb Act have significance for 
bankers and even greater significance attaches, of 
course, to the yet more recent legislation that renders 
it possible for American bankers to place their facili- 
ties at the disposal of American business interests 
overseas. 

Big as it is, this merchandise export proposition 
does not tell the whole story of the new strings that 
have been added to the Yankee banking bow by this 
republic's more prominent place in the family of 
nations. When John Skelton Williams, comptroller 
of the currency, in stating recently that our govern- 
ment has loaned nearly eight billion dollars to the 
allied nations, incidentally mentioned that our loans 
and investments in Central and South American 
countries amount to hundreds of millions of dollars, 
he pointed to one of the proverbial “big ideas’ that 
are just now engrossing the attention of men of 
affairs. In the days before the war Germany was 
employing adroitly-placed loans and investments as 
one of her favorite means of obtaining a strangle-hold 
upon Latin America. Some of the best minds in 
financial America are convinced that this is the crucial 
moment for American capital to step in and, adopt- 
ing the Teuton policy, beat Germany at her own 
game. That the national government is more than 
mildly sympathetic with this idea is attested by the 
circumstance that the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce issued in December, 
1918, the first edition of a 544-page “book of instruc- 
tions’ entitled “Investments in Latin America and 
the British West Indies.” 

Not infrequently in the past at gatherings of 
bankers there has been reference to the moral obliga- 
tions that bankers owe to the respective local 
communities in which they are leaders for the en- 
couragement of commercial accuracy, scientific cost 
keeping and the adoption by the small merchants of 
system in inventorying. Clearly, however, there is 
a new note of insistence for this sort of paternalism 
in the situation that is developing after the war. For 
one thing, the complexities of our present national 
scheme of taxation render it almost imperative that 
business men “keep books’ on some approved method. 
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RECORDS— 


YOUR FIRE MAY COME NEXT! 


Business records are the registered facts relat- 
ing to experience, transaétions and accomplish- 
ments. We cannot—dare not—trust them to 
memory. So we transcribe them, at great cost, 
into books, card systems, documents, etc. 


How do you protect these registered transac- 
tions? How do you safeguard these valuable, yes, 


priceless documents? Where do you keep your 
records? 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


““The World’s Safest Safe’’ 


The seemingly impossible has been achieved by 
THE SAFE-CABINET in many of America’s 
greatest fires. It has won the highest rating of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories under their new 
and exacting fire test requirements. It has re- 
ceived both the Class “A” and “B” labels as a 
safe — not a cabinet. 


A Service for You 


Our business is the 
surveying of records 
and analyzing the fire 
hazards that surround 
them, for the purpose 
of efficiently advising 
as to the method used 
in housing and _ safe- 
guarding these valuable 
but intangible assets. 

This personalized ser- 
vice will be made by 
protection engineers 
and rendered in writing 
without cost or obliga- 
tion. Delays may be 
dangerous. Write for particulars today. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET 
130 Green Street, Marietta, Ohio (219) 
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You Can Have the 
Advertising Department 
of this Bank for 
Your Own 












Bank, 
LaMoure, 


First National 


North Dakota 








Miles Don’t Count 


OR eight years, Craddick Service has served as the 
advertising department of the First National Bank of 
LaMoure, North Dakota. 


During all that time we have given them advertising that 
precisely fitted their particular needs. 


Paul Adams, Cashier, says,“Our business has shown a steady, 
persistent increase in the face of strong competition.” 

Does your advertising recognize your competition and meet 
it? Has your advertising arrangement given satisfaction for 
EIGHT years, continuously? 


CRAD 
A TRS SRE 
The Solution of Your Advertising Problems 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Consider then— 
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The Handy Check Tray 





Patented April 18, 1916 


F you have a posting machine the Handy Check 

Tray is essential. Its users could hardly do with- 
out it. Nothing can take its place. By the use of 
the Tray posting is made convenient. Checks are 
placed in the first compartment to the left and after posting 
are transferred to the second. Deposit slips are placed in one 
of the right-hand compartments, posted and transferred to the 
other. No danger of checks and deposit slips becoming con- 
fused or mixed with other papers, or falling to the floor. 
If you believe in conserving time and nervous energy, send 
your order today through your dealer or direct to us. 


$8.50 


BUCYRUS CHECK TRAY COMPANY 
Box 205, Bucyrus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


F.O. B. 


Made of Birch, finished 
Bucyrus 


in Mahogany, Price 
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More than all else, however, is the consideration 
that to a sharply-increasing extent the American 
business man who has been going along in a hap- 
hazard fashion must henceforth meet the keen 
competition of the European trader whose bankers 
have made it a practice to supervise his cost ac- 
counting and do trade investigation work in his 
behalf to an extent that has been rare on this side of 
the Atlantic. However, the fact that an institution 
such as the Irving National Bank will go to the 
expense of issuing such a masterpiece as its lately- 
published “Trading With Latin America” is eloquent 
evidence of the advent in American banking of new 
ideals of practical co-operation. 

A glance at the balance sheet of the banks of 
America for the fiscal year would seem to indicate 
little need for any revision of policies or practice 
within the domestic banking field. LEEven under the 
stimulus of war it is something of an achievement to 
roll up gross earnings, including recoveries on charged- 
off assets, of $813,997,000, an increase over the 
previous year of $146,591,000 and net profits of 
$212,332,000, an increase of $18,088,000 over the 
greatest earnings previously shown in any single 
year. All the same, there is evidence of a disposition 
to set the United States banking house in order for 
increased and sustained effort. This is the interpre- 
tation to be placed, for example, upon the current 
movement of the United States Council of State 
Banking Associations by which it is hoped to bring 
about uniformity of state bank laws and encourage 
national legislation that will impel state banking 
institutions to join the Federal Reserve system. 





The Country Bank—Smoothly Run 


(Continued from page 18) 

under three separate divisions — Over the Counter 
Loans, Commercial Paper, and Farm and City Real 
Estate Loans. Under the division, “Over the Counter 
Loans,’ all details are enumerated, such as the time 
for sending out notices, the procedure to follow in case 
the paper is not taken careof at maturity. The loans, 
of course, must be listed at regular intervals and 
likewise the individual discount ledgers and the day 
of the month when this must be done is stated. 

Under the “Commercial Paper’ division all details 
in connection with the handling of this paper are 
likewise stated. For example, as soon as the paper is 
received, it must be investigated by the credit depart- 
ment and the paper must be returned within ten days 
if satisfactory reports are not received. All details 
in this connection are explained. Also, the collateral 
loans must be checked at regular intervals. When 
received the note must be entered on the maturity 
list and as it is customary for us to have our corre- 
spondent check each month the commercial paper we 
have that will be due the following month, the date 














for sending in the lists is mentioned. Similarly, under 
the “Farm and City Real Estate” division, every- 
thing is included relative to the handling of these loans. 

Under the division, “Bonds, Securities, etc.,”” the 
accounting system is briefly stated. The ledgers must 
be balanced on a certain date and likewise the secu- 
rities and the time when these reconcilements must be 
made is mentioned, together with other information. 
Under the division, “Government Bond Depart- 
ment, the plan for handling the bonds, including all 
details, is stated. 

On the first three Liberty Loans the La Salle 
National Bank sold $1,629,650 worth of bonds to 
4,070 subscribers. Owing to the large amount of 
additional work, we decided to have a separate de- 
partment to handle this business. Under the public- 
ity department, everything pertaining to this division 
is enumerated and likewise under the Savings, Credit, 
Foreign, and Collection and Transit Departments. 
Under the Savings Department section there are 
three divisions—savings accounts, time certificates 
and War Savings stamps—and the Collection and 
Transit Department is divided into incoming and 
outgoing collections and clearings. 

Ina short article it is not possible to go into detail 
regarding all these divisions. However, it may be of 
interest to consider briefly the division, ““Employ- 
ees, and also the Auditing Department. Under the 
division, “Employees, there are also several subdi- 
visions, which are as follows:—employees’ record 
book and book for employees, bank regulations, 
vacations and tellers. When employment begins, 
a record is made of the date and references are given 
as well as other information of a general character. 

Each employee is then furnished with a loose leaf 
book which contains a complete mimeograph copy 
of this plan, and although he is only responsible 
for the work assigned to him, he is thereby given an 
opportunity to become familiar with the work of all 
the departments of the bank. Employees must notify 
the management on or before May 1, when they desire 
their vacations, and instructions covering this subject 
are included under this division. The duties of the 
tellers are stated under that particular subdivision. 

The following general instructions under the divi- 
sion, “Auditing Department” are self - explanatory. 
In addition to exercising general supervision over 
all banking accounts and in particular being respon- 
sible for the correctness of the monthly reports the 
following undermentioned subdivisions as well as all 
other accounting and clerical work not heretofore 
mentioned are in charge of this department. The 
subdivisions are as follows: Government and Other 
Reports, Expense Account, Reconcilement of 
Accounts, Reserves and Pay Rolls, Bank Property, 
Office, etc., and Supplies and Bank Records. With 
this explanation relative to the work of the various 
departments or divisions, it will be seen that any 
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The Barnard 
“S ecurity” Ledger Sheet 
Steel Cabinet 


NOT A TRAY, BUT A PATENTED POSTING 
MACHINE UTILITY 


EASE AND SPEED OF OPERATION SPELL 
ECONOMY. 


WITH SIDE WALL UP AND TOP COVER CLOSED, 
THE CABINET AUTOMATICALLY 
LOCKS—THUS “SECURITY™ 
FOR TWO THOUSAND 
ACCOUNTS 


ALSO “SECURITY” LINE OF POSTING MACHINE 
SUPPLIES IN STOCK 


DON'T STOP AT THIS—SATISFY YOUR 
CURIOSITY AND WRITE FOR 
PRICES AND PARTICULARS 


Write Department “S’’ 


Geo. D. Barnard Stationery Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
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Hund ; of discriminating sstomer sve learned that it pa; 
to consult rey ing ders elsewhere. Our Mail Service is 
h Efficient and Econon 1 Submit samples for quotations | 


American Loose Leaf Mfg. Co., Chicago 


> Os Oe) 


Bankers who are particular about the way 
their letters look, should have type- 
writers equipped with "Bankers Special 


Ribbon." $1.00 each. $10 per doz. Multigraph and 
adding machine ribbon prices on request. 


Order your next supply fronm- 


INKED RIBBON SUPPLY COMPANY 


SILVEY BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 








For Your Bank—Expert 
Advertising Manager’s 
Service at a Clerk’s Salary 


“PRAT is our proposition in a nut- 
shell. Ask for full particulars. 
EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK CITY 











competent person with a little experience can take 
care of the details of work of this sort. 

All that remains now is for the management to 
make sure that no part of the work is neglected. 
Provision is made for this in the La Salle National 
Bank under the system of monthly reports. It is a 
simple matter for a report to be made at the end 
of each month covering the work in the different 
departments provided the work is kept up and it 
is upon this feature that the value of these reports 
hinges, although the information called for and 
furnished by these reports is of almost equal value. 
These reports are due on or before the fifth of each 
month and whenever statements are made showing 
accounts of the different departments to be in bal- 
ance, they must be verified by the Auditing Depart- 
ment and date of reconcilement noted on the general 
ledger. The reports due are as follows: Income 
Account, Loans and Discounts, Bonds, Securities, 
etc., Expense Account, Publicity Department, Real 
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Estate and Rents, Safe Deposit Department, Indi- 
vidual Ledgers, Savings Department, Time Certifi- 
cates, Demand Certificates and Cashier's Checks, 
Foreign Exchange, Recapitulation of Cash. 

Under the Income Account report there is included 
a statement of gross earnings and sources, deduc- 
tions including expense and all other items and net 
earnings for the month and balance going to the 
credit of the profit and loss account. On the first of 
each month the individual discount ledgers are listed 
and balanced with the general ledger, and on the 
fifteenth of each month the loans are listed. 

The report on loans and discounts includes these 
lists and a list of all loans in excess of $10,000, except 
farm loans and the number of borrowers as of the 
first of the month. The report covering bonds, secu- 
rities, etc., likewise includes the verified lists which, 
of course, show that all the work in this division is 
in good shape and, in addition, a typewritten list of 
the bonds on hand is included as well as a separate 
list of bonds for which there is a market, together 
with current quotations. The expense report 
includes a statement of the expenditures in detail 
and comparison with previous months of the year 
and the same months of former years. 

The Savings Department, Time Certificates and 
Individual Ledger reports all include verified lists 
showing the amounts to be in balance and also a list 
of all accounts of $5,000 or over on the first day of 
the month. The report on Foreign Exchange shows 
the volume of business done by this department and 
profit for the month. The report, Recapitulation 
of Cash, shows all overs and shortages for the month 
and the Publicity, Real Estate and Rent and Safe 
Deposit reports all include information relative, of 
course, to these departments, the Publicity Depart- 
ment showing in particular the net loss or gain in 
deposits and number of accounts and a statement 
of advertising expenditures. There are a number 
of tenants renting offices in our building and the 
Real Estate and Rent report shows the standing 
of these accounts as well as receipts and expenditures, 
on account of real estate owned or controlled by 
the bank. The Safe Deposit Department shows the 
number of boxes rented and accounts closed during 
the month and also contains other information 
regarding this department. 

In this explanation much has been omitted. How- 
ever, enough has been stated to show how the man- 
agement of one bank checks up the work in the 
various departments of the bank. Every bank must 
nowadays adjust itself daily to every patriotic 
endeavor without permitting interference or inconven- 
ience to present business regulations and it is therefore 
most important that the banker have his affairs well 
in hand. That a plan of operation such as referred 
to in this article permits this to be done | think is 
evidenced by the results we have obtained. 








Liberty Bonds=The Other Side 
By W. B. SYDNOR 


Cashier, State Bank of Dover, Dover, Mo. 





Several plans for handling Liberty bonds as deposits, employed suc- 
essfully by banks in different sections of the country, have been 
lescribed in the columns of THE BURROUGHS CLEARING House. 
The handling of Liberty bonds as deposits is not by any means 
unanimously endorsed. In the following article, Mr. Sydnor out- 


lines some of the reasons why and calls attention to some results of 


the plan that he considers dangerous —THE EbitTor. 





Y attention has been attracted to the various 

schemes which have been advanced by bankers 
for caring for Liberty bonds, especially the plans 
which contemplate mingling bonds owned by cus- 
tomers with the general assets of the bank. 

There is no doubt but that some of these plans 
would prove very convenient, and will swell the 
apparent resources of the bank, and also, which seems 
to be the idea behind most of these plans, it would 
afford a nice bunch of collateral for use in case of need. 

But no one seems to have pointed out the dangers 
that obviously lurk in these schemes, and to my mind 
they are very grave. 

No matter how your agreements may read, the 
idea of your customer is that these bonds are placed 
with you in trust, and not as a general deposit, and 
such should be the feeling of the banker. 

This contemplates gathering up a vast amount of 
coupon bonds, and virtually placing them at the 
discretion of the officials of the bank, to use as they 
see fit. In the plans as set forth by some bankers it 
is plain to be seen that these bonds, belonging to the 
customers, are to be used and hypothecated by and 
for the use of the bank, without the knowledge and 
consent of the owner of the bonds that they are to be 
so used. This seems to me to be a wrongful conver- 
sion of property held in trust. 

Granting that this might be proper and agreeable 
to the customer, it would be a means of additional 
and undue inflation of credit, which at this time is 
just what needs to be guarded against. 

Such plans offer wide opportunities for peculations 
by active bank officers, and even encourages such 
things. To mention this danger is sufficient. 

It is my idea, advanced with all due modesty, that 
it is much better to help your customers convert all 
their coupon bonds, except possibly those they are 
using as collateral themselves, into registered bonds. 
This will remove the chief danger from burglary 
and inside peculations. It will also relieve the bank 
from handling so many coupons, and from hunting 
up the bonds so often for the coupons to be cut. 
And by making it a little more difficult to transfer 
these bonds it will discourage the shysters who are 
running around over the country trading people wild- 
cat stocks for their Liberty bonds, and aid in the 
ultimate digestion of these bonds. 
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Inject New Life into 


Your Dormant Accounts 
NE DOLLAR opens an account, ”’ 


—but unless such accounts Grow, 
they are a BOOKKEEPING EXPENSE: 





Here is the plan of the American National + 

Bank, Nashville, Tenn. It is successfully ©! Commercial 
used by the Continental & Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago,—and hundreds more. 


The same machinethat eliminates errors, 
filling in names, etc., on the records of 
these banks, Is ALsO USED for addressing 
letters to delinquent depositors — and 
J prospective patrons. 


Such letters encourage DORMANT de- 
positors TO SAVE CONSISTENTLY— 
SYsTEMATICALLY — SOMETHING EacH WEEK. Small 
undesirable accounts become Dividend Producing 
Business. And the same Addressograph 
will bring New Business to your bank 
if you give it a— 

FREE TRIAL—Our representative will call 
with a $60 Ribbon Print Hand Addressograph. 


He will demonstrate it at your desk and leave it 
for FREE TRIAL, if desired. Just mail the coupon. 


American National 











Branches and Service Stations in 54 principal cities in the United States and Canada 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY (908-A), Chicago 


Without cost or obligation, please give us O Facts about Trial Offer 
©) Demonstration in our Office We use forms checked below 


Firm ae Official 
Address 
No. of names on list. 


O Filling in Letters 
O Dividend Notice Sheets 
O Trial Balance Sheets 














O Statements 
DO Daily Advices 
OO Ledger Sheets 


O Interest Slips 
O1 Envelopes, Circulars 
O Stoeckholder’s Lists 
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Calculator $175 


“A Great Time and Labor Saver” 
For Many Figure Jobs 


Northwestern National, of Portland, Ore., a $20,000,000 Bank, Finds a Calculator 
So Valuable in Saving Hours and Dollars That It Is a Business Necessity 


NE girl and a Burroughs Calculator analyze the balance and perform all other 
figure operations, where speed is essential and listing unnecessary, in 
this progressive western bank. ‘“‘The machine adapts itself satisfactorily to so 

many of our needs, is such a great time and money saver, that we consider it a 

necessity and indispensable in our business,’’ writes Roy H. B. Nelson, assistant cashier. 
Here are some of the duties the calculator clerk performs, eliminating error, 

minimizing hours of work and making easy the drudgery of mental computation. 


10,000 Commercial Accounts 
Each month, the Calculator clerk averages 10,000 daily balances by adding each 
day’s balances and dividing by the number of days. The result is kept as the average 


monthly balance. 150 Country Bank Accounts 


Analysis of country bank balances shows balances as per ledger items in transit, the 
amounts and time before accounts will be creditea. This is done monthly on 150 


accounts. 12,000 Savings Accounts 


In the Savings Department the average monthly balance on each account is computed 
on a Calculator and the interest figured. This work takes five days each six months. 


Liberty Bond Coupons 


The thousands of Liberty Bond coupons are placed in envelopes, and the contents 
of each is proved by the Calculator clerk. She segregates the amounts and issues, and 
totals each class on the Calculator. The grand total of the segregated lists equals the 


totals of coupon deposits. Interest On Public Funds 


This is another use for the Calculator—and there are many more, miscellaneous and 
routine, such as figuring discounts, maturity value of securities, and interest on notes, 
certificates of Deposit and funds in transit. 
















EVERY BANK HAS THIS 
FIGURE WORK TO DO 


HE Burroughs Calculator “‘goes straight to the 

answer,” in the many miscellaneous figuring 
jobs necessary in every bank. It is backed by 
Burroughs service, and is the product of 30 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of adding and 
bookkeeping machines. 


In the line of standard Burroughs models there are 
machines that will handle bank figure work of any kind 
profitably, accurately, quickly and easily. 
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PECIALIZED EQUIPMENT is a necessity 
in modern business, and its need is nowhere 
more apparent than in the bookkeeping and 
accounting field. Machine bookkeeping calls 
for a very special kind of ledger paper; the 


ordinary sheet is quite inadequate. 


"Cm ¥P000 UNT LINEN LEDGER PAPER 

is made and sold for the one specific pur- 

pose of machine bookkeeping. Point for 

point, it meets every peculiar requirement of 

this exacting work. The firm texture retains 

its crisp “life” thru the longest and hardest 

use; its surface is exactly right for machine 

writing. The pleasant buff shade of Typocount 

is restful to the eyes, and at the same time 
conceals the soil of handling. 


Test out the quality of Typocount in 
your own Accounting Department. 
We will send you generous try-sheets. 


@ 


Byron Weston Company 


Dalton, Massachusetts 
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Our Community — Before and After 


(Continued from page 17) 


new prospect and record all such data on our 
“prospect” card. The campaign then begins with a 
letter extending the greetings of the community with 
an expression of welcome to the neighborhood. This 
letter is closely followed with a personal call from 
one of the bank's officials, and from then on the pros- 
pect receives every attention we can give him. When 
the account is on our books—and it always gets there 
sooner or later—we do not stop, but continue giving 
him the same service and attention that we did when 
he was only a prospect. 

That this department is alert, is proved by the 
increase in savings deposits in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1918, when we added 517 new savings depositors 
to our army of thrifty neighbors, and increased our 
savings deposits over $222,000—all in twenty-five 
working days. 

The activities of the community are however not 
confined to the officers of the ‘Liberty,’ as the records 
of the Liberty Club disclose this energetic organ- 
ization as promotors of many social, patriotic and 
civic affairs during the period of the reconstruction 
of the Douglas Park district. This club is composed 
of the working force of the bank, the internal 
organization, and includes both sexes, each trying to 
outdo the other in promoting the bank and the com- 
munity in which it operates. Let me say right here, 
that all the good bank clerks were not discovered 
until the girls entered the field. They, with the 
modern method, have made life more pleasant for 
the officer in charge of office details. 

As this was being written, a letter was received 
from which the following was extracted: “I have 
been watching the growth of the bank, (the Liberty), 
and am very much surprised that there was that 
much money ($2,900,000) out in that old prairie 
in your neighborhood. No doubt you will remem- 
ber back ten years ago what a God-forsaken country 
that was, where you are now located.” This recalled 
the days just before the “Liberty” opened up, and 
should the writer of that letter cover the district 
today, he would find a new section of this big city 
that is rapidly becoming known as the home of the 
high-grade specialty shops. 

We are now anticipating conditions ten years from 
now—building in advance—planning so as to avoid 
the ruts that befall many and destroy some well 
developed business centers. We discourage booms 
and temporary tenancies—endeavor to create steady, 
healthy growth, rather than the mushroom variety. 
Many former loop concerns are now permanently 
located in our community, and we expect many 
more to locate here in the near future. One big 
furniture house advertised extensively his removal 
from the loop to this new district. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
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Two modern methods 
of handling mail— 


In years gone by, mail was carried by courier It took two weeks to summon members 
of the First Continental Congress. 


Then came the stage-coach and following that, express trains. 
airplane mail service—at 150 miles an hour! 


Filing methods show similar progress. Before Library Bureau originated vertical filing 
—all letters, reports, records, etc., were filed on hooks or in boxes. 


Even before the days of the L. B. Automatic index there were filing methods that 
seemed speedy. But— 


Today you read about 


The L. B. Automatic index is as much speedier than the old methods of filing as the 
airplane is speedier than the express train—or the express train speedier than the stage- 
coach. It is the quickest, most accurate, and the most practical method of filing and 
un-filing ever devised. It is the modern method. It should be the method in your bank. 


Write for catalog G5018-M 

















Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. New Orleans, 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. 
Atlanta, 124-126 Hurt bidg. Des Moines, 619 Hubbell bidg. Newark, N. : 31 Clinton street Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Detroit, 400 Majestic bidg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bidg. Worcester, 716 State Mutual bidg. 
et yo 172% Jefferson County Fall River, 29 Bedford street Providence, 79 Westminster street 
Bank bidg. Hartford, 78 Pearl street Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bldg. Distributors 
Bridgeport,311CitySavingsBankbidg. Houston, 708 Main street $t. Louis, 223 Boatmen’s Bank bldg. San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth & 
Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat. Bank bidg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bidg. St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade Co., 539 Market street 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg. Scranton, 408 Connell bidg. Los _— McKee & Hughes, 
Columbus, 517 Columbus Savings and Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. 440 Pacific Electric bldg. 
Trust bidg. Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse, 405 Dillaye bidg. Dallas, Parker Bros., 109 Field street 
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EXPERIENCE WITH 
HAKER-VAWTER EQUIPMENT 
Conrirms UricinaAt Cuoice 




















AFTER purchasingtwelve Burroughs Posting Machines, 


we carefullyconsidered the question of proper equip- 
ment for our bookkeepers. Our investigation committee 
decided on Baker- Vawter equipment and our expe- 
rience with their practical operation confirms our orig- 
inal choice,” so writes Assistant Cashier Adams of the 
Wisconsin National Bank. 
Large and small banks in all parts of the country comprise the big 


majority who, like the Wisconsin National of Milwaukee, find by ex- 
perience that Baker-Vawter equipment confirms their original choice 


BAKER-VAWTER 


BINDERS, TRAYS, LEAVES, STATEMENTS 


being used by the big majority means that ten times more banks 
have after investigation chosen, with no after regrets, Baker- Vawter 
equipment. 

For 30 years Baker-Vawter Company have been rendering the banks 
accounting service. Bankers everywhere know Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany and appreciate the service they render. 


Heed the big majority when purchasing Posting Machines. 


Consult the Baker-Vawter salesmen, and insure the success of your. 
machine bookkeeping installation. Write Dept. M, nearest factory. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. San Francisco, Cal 
Sales Offices in 


Sal 
tidae BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY — Ercorwtere 
Ora: reters « Maerulacturers H On: 
eae LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT Have One 
Canadian Distributors: 
COPELAND-CHATTERSON, Limited, Brampton, Ontario 
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New home of the 
Wisconsin National 
Bank to be erected in 
1919, 





